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e High Contras 
* Brightly Colored * Tough, Flexible Plastic 
* One-Piece Traffic Letter Mats 
* Reflective * Quickly Installed 


NEFGLU is applied easily and 


quickly by using your existing 
paint equipment, or by brush. 
Used straight from the can, it 
requires no complicated equip- 
ment whatever. 


NEFMATS are rolled out in 


one piece. Each letter is perma- 
the same “ip 
as their nently flush-fit in its background 
product, mat. Never any marking, cutting, 
“yraffic-tested or piecing. 
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PORTO-CLINIC 
Tests for 
Visual Acuity 
Color Recognition 
Field of Vision 
“Depth Perception ‘ 


Reaction Time 


PROVEN BY RESEARCH — . : ele & Complex 
i 


USE OF PROPER TRAINING & 


IT'S: PORTABLE stand- 


ardized testing can be 


TESTING AIDS MAKES ACCIDENT » | done anywhere quickly 


° 
accurately and at low 


REDUCTION FACT NOT FICTION! cost! 


SAF +{-RATER 


TESTS FOR 
Visual Acuity 
Field of Vision 
Depth Perception 
Color Recognition 
Night Vision 
Glare Recovery 


Reaction Time 
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Complete, Portable 
Driver Testing and Train 


ing Workshop 


FULLER TRAFFIC SLIDE 


A . scientific aid that makes it 
possible to determine the speeds 
of vehicles involved in accidents 
quickly and with precision. Com- 
plete with instruction manual 
and saddle leather case 


COMBINATION 
DETONATOR BLANKS 
(not illustrated) 
Includes both the explosive and 
_the marking powder! Cleaner 


and easier than using separate 


blanks with filled. gelatin cap- 
sules. 


“The Largest Commer- 
cial Organization Spec- 
jalizing in the Engineer- 
ing, Designing and 
Manufacturing of Driver 
Training and Testing 
Equipment.” 
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PORTO-GLARE 


cfs r Night Py 


AUTO DRIVE SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
The Traffic -Quiz ie : MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 
plete with carrying ¢ The Magnetic Traffic Board that 
@ Contains 180 que and ~ 
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versal Motor Vehicle 
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STOPPING DISTANCE 
METER 


Plus Standard Highway 

Chart 

Hundy. pocket sized 

@ Reaction Brakine 
Stopping Distances | 


individuals scoring 
. 


@ Standard Highway 


location ard meaniny 


@ A Simple, Effective 
for Everyone 
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PS 
Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc. 


PORTO-CLINIC 298 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Please send more information on items checked below: 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of "the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 

lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 
blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 
.. « its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


| 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.15 $.09 $.06 $.045 $.035 $.032 $.03 
Prices subject to 10% discount to National Safety Council members 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 
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BETWEEN STOPS 


On 
a 


APPY NEW 
YEAR! and 
make it a safe one. 
This is our chance to 
start 1957 with a 
clean slate. Let's 
make it a year for 
living! The National 
Safety Council is ral- 
lying the whole 
country to enroll i 
a year-long campaign 
against traffic accidents. We call this life- 
saving effort the Back the Altack on Traf- 
fic Accidents campaign and we need you 
on our side if the campaign is to be a suc- 
Cess. 

You and I know it was a sad Christmas 
for many Americans, who hoped to celebrate 
the holidays with their loved ones. Instead, 
the mournful requiem of those slain in traf- 
fic replaced the carols, just as the funeral 
tapers replaced the lights of Christmas trees. 

Let's hope that 1957 will mark a re- 
surgence of the solid virtues—once char- 
acteristically American—that for the past 
decade seemingly, have been, gone with the 
wind. One way to demonstrate that the 
spiritual side of the American character still 
lives is to demonstrate our ancient faith that 
life is sacred. 








A pagan world has small regard for the 
sac a of life or the dignity and impor- 
tance of the individual. In 1957, we shall 
have to choose whether we shall continue 
our rapacious course, killing and maiming 
our fellow citizens on our streets and high- 
ways, Or whether we shall return to that 
ancient faith which makes us in fact ou 
brother's keeper. 

This is the season for making resolutions. 
Let us resolve that each one of us will walk 
and drive in such fashion that the whole 
world will see in our performance a nation 
of individuals in a free society distinguishing 
between liberty and license, privilege and 
responsibility, rights and duties. When we 
assume the obligations of this new character, 
we will feel a kinship with the founding 
fathers who held that ‘‘all men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights—and that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Resolve now to do these things and you 
will be helping to Back the Attack on Traf- 
fic Accidents to make 1957 a year for really 
living. 
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FREAK SQUEAKS 


RE YOU, perchance, the adventur 

ous type? 

Do you yearn for the unusual, the 
new and different ? 

Then you may find just what you 
are dreaming of in the odd happen- 
ings rounded up by the National 
Safety Council in its annual search for 
freak accidents 

Would you like, for example, to 
toss a time bomb back and forth with 
a gopher 

Or to be shot by a moody dog? Or 
by ad deer ? 

Would you care to smoke a fire 
cracker instead of a cigarette? 

Or would you prefer to have a 
house run into your car? 

Those and many other dizzy doings 
were turned up by the startled Coun- 
il. To wit 

The gopher that kept pestering 
farmer Paul Thomas, of Las Vegas, 
Nev., was no fool. When Thomas 
shoved a lighted concussion bomb 
down the gopher hole, the gopher 
shoved it right back. Thomas franti- 
cally hurled the bomb away. It landed 
near his barn, exploded and burned 


- 
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up 12 tons of hay. The gopher loved 
every minute of it. 

You can hardly blame the dog that 
shot John Beyreis in Pawnee City, 
Neb. After all, Beyreis, the city dog 
catcher, was taking the pooch to the 
pound to shoot him. Riding morosely 
in the back of the panel truck, the dog 
looked meditatively at Beyreis’ .shot 
gun, reached out a paw, discharged the 
gun and shot the dog catcher in the 
foot. 

Neither can you be too harsh on the 
deer that shot Ed Stanley, of Weed 
Heights, Nev. For hunter Stanley had 
drawn the first blood by shooting the 
deer. As Stanley bent over his prey, 
the deer gave a lusty kick, hit the rifle 
and—bang! Down went the hunter 
with a bullet in his knee. 

And in Knoxville, Tenn., Golden 
Gibson reached absent-mindedly for a 
cigarette, stuck a two-inch firecracker 
in his mouth and lit it. From his hos- 
pital bed he announced he had given 
up smoking. 

Roger Cole, of Alpena, Mich., 
wishes people who drive houses on 
public highways would stay on their 
own side of the road, Cole’s car was 


parked on the shoulder of U. S. 23 
when a house-moving crew ap- 
proached. The side of the house 
clipped the side of Cole's car. 

In Dallas, Mrs. Edward Lee Cowart 
investigated a noise in the bedroom, 
reported back to her husband, “Honey, 
there’s a car in your bed.’” There was, 
too! The auto had missed a turn in 
a skyscraper parking garage next to 
the hotel where the Cowarts lived, 
leaped six feet through space and 
crashed through the wall of the third 
floor bedroom. No one was injured, 
but Cowart made the car get out 
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Mrs. Loretta Lewis, of Charlotte, 
N. C., considered herself lucky to be 
alive and conscious when her car 
landed at the bottom of a 50-foot 
embankment alongside a railroad track 
after plunging off the highway. She 
felt even luckier a few seconds later 
when a train roared by, side-swiped 
the wreckage of the car, and Mrs. 
Lewis found she had escaped from 
double danger with only a broken arm 
and a few bruises. 

No one was injured when four cars 
piled up in a collision near Des 
Moines—no one, that is, until Patrol- 
man Elmer Van Note, investigating 
the crash, slammed a car door on his 
finger. 

Mervin Seamster, a butcher in Rich- 
mond, Va., was understandably con- 
fident as he took on the assignment of 
carving the turkey at a food dealers’ 
banquet. But before he could even 
disjoint the drumstick, he cut his 
finger so severely he had to turn the 
job over to his wife. 

Mrs. Mary Hastings Bradley, author 
and big game hunter, survived six 
African safaris without injury. But in 
the calm of the trophy room of her 
own home in Chicago she tripped over 
a lion’s head and broke her arm. The 
lion had been shot by her husband, 
without incident. 

Eugene Cromwell, of Milwaukee, 
was uninjured when his auto swerved 
off the highway. He stepped out to 
survey the wreckage, fell into a 50- 
foot limestone quarry, and broke his 
arm. 


R ALPH and Cecil Mason are brothers 
and live near each other in Covert, 
Michigan. So it was not surprising 
that they ran into each other on a win 
try day last January. The trouble was, 
each was driving a car at the time. 
Leroy Henderson, a janitor at the 
Wyoming statehouse in Cheyenne, had 
always felt he was a pretty good win- 
dow polisher. But he never realized 
how good until, just after diligently 
cleaning a window, he saw some boys 
running through the statehouse lawn, 
stuck his head out to yell at them and 
poked it through the spotless pane. 


It is doubtful, of course, that Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy, wife of the U. S. 
Senator from Massachusetts, ever had 
any serious intention of trying out for 
varsity football at Harvard. But she 
is less than ever so inclined since she 
broke her ankle playing touch football 
with her brother-in-law Teddy, a Har- 
vard end. 
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When 4-H Club girls modeled self- 
made dresses at a style review in 
Salina, Kan., Sandra Shilling wore 
something no other model had—a 
sling. Sandra broke her arm when a 


zipper stuck on the dress she had 
made for the exhibit and she gave a 
yank to loosen it. The dress won sec- 
ond prize. The sling didn’t place. 


Kt ICHARD FLEMING of Woodland, 
Calif., had a good reason for momen- 
tarily losing his head while driving. 
A woodpecker was pecking away at 
it! The bird, a family pet, was in the 
lap of Fleming's son when it mistook 
the elder Fleming cranium for a tree 
and went to work. The car left the 
highway and rolled over twice. Neither 
of the Flemings was hurt. The wood- 
pecker found itself a tree. 

One of the big things in baseball 
is to use your head. And that’s ex- 
actly what pitcher Chuck Trosper did 
in a game at Lansing, Mich., when a 
batter hit a screaming liner straight at 
him. The ball hit pitcher Trosper 
squarely on the forehead, bounced 
high in the air and was caught by 
the first baseman for a putout. 

Benjamin Morris became so an- 
noyed at a tree limb blowing against 
his house in Kansas City that he got 
out of bed in the middle of the night, 
found a saw and climbed the tree to 
cut off the branch. A few minutes 
later he was back in bed again—a 
hospital bed. You've guessed it. He 
was on the wrong end of the limb 
when he did the sawing! 

After 10 years and 750,000 miles 
of accident-free driving, Lou Murdock 
of Maywood, Calif., was given an 
award by his insurance company. He 
accepted it in the hospital. He had 
broken his leg in a fall down a flight 
of stairs in his home. 


James R. Clark, of Palatka, Fla., 
had gone through his driver's license 
test with flying colors and, with Ex- 
aminer Earl Gore as passenger, pulled 
triumphantly into the paiking lot. He 
hit a car. It belonged to Gore. License 
postponed. 

Two-year-old Jeffrey McGuire 
should have been the dryest boy in 
Cleveland, but he wasn’t because of 
his tears. That was the day he crawled 
into the family laundry dryer and his 
young brother obligingly flicked the 
switch. Mrs. McGuire, making the 
usual rounds to see what her sons were 
up to, found and rescued Jeff in the 
nick of time. 

In Chicago, Earle Heffley cut him- 
self while opening a Christmas pack- 
age he had received in the mail. He 
found it contained a first-aid kit. 

On an icy highway near Richmond, 
Ind., Mrs. Pauline Ellison crashed into 
a truck, was thrown from her car, and 
cozily and securely skidded 200 feet 
on her briefcase. 

And it wouldn't be a vintage year 
for odd accidents if a certain gentle- 
man in Los Angeles didn’t make the 
news. This time he was charged with 
driving through a red light. His name? 
No kidding, folks, it’s Safety First! 

Still think you're the adventurous 
type? Or would you just as soon go 
back to your chess game? THE END 








What’s New in Traffic Satety 


Enforcement 


t URING November, the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety cir- 
culated a letter to all delegates to the President’s Regional Con- 
ferences on Highway Safety, asking them to Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents. To point up ways in which communities can help in this 
life-saving struggle, we present this roundup of enforcement effort to 
control traffic and prevent accidents. Police agencies and public support 
groups can profit from these experiences, 
For a more complete program to carry throughout 1957 write for 


your free copy of the Back the 


ittack issue of Puspiic SAFETY Mag- 


azine, National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL. 


VERYTHING from a spot check 

180 miles long to night radar 
patrols has been experimented with 
by American police agencies to stem 
the highway holocaust this past year 
Some of the experiments were highly 
successful, can be used by enforce 
ment agencies with beneficial results 
Here are a few typical examples 


Night Radar Patrol 


In Manchester, Conn., Chief of Po- 
lice Herman Schendel studied the sta 
tistics, found that motorists were ex 
ceeding the posted limits at night and 
accidents were sky high 
of speed traps, he was more interested 
in slowing traffic to a safe speed than 
in a high rate of arrests and convic 
tions, so he turned to radar speed tim 
ing zones to check the toll 


Manchester first tried out its night 
radar patrol in September, 1955, made 
no arrests but issued 170 warnings 


Tans 


Archie Hignett, left, and members of the Safety Education Unit 
of the Chicago Police Department's Traffic Division, line up at 
Museum of Science and Industry prior to TV series over Chi- 
cago’s educational television Station WTTW. 


No advac ate 


\ ‘ 
Maybe some day California Highway Patrol will use jets. If 
that day comes Commissioner B. R. Caldwell (rear seat) will 
be prepared for event. Capt. Fred Bly, Jr., son of Assistant 


In nine days in November the patrol 
issued 824 warnings, made 55 arrests. 
And the patrol broke down the figures 
to find 285 speeding warnings, 104 
for defective taillights, 412 for defec- 
tive marker lights, 23 headlights of 
the total 824 warnings issued. 


The campaign cut down on night 
trafhe accidents—its big objective. For 
the nine days preceding the night radar 
patrol there were 14 night traffic acci- 
dents recorded against four for the 
nine-day period of the radar checks. 
It is mow a regular part of Man- 
chester's enforcement program. 

Operation of radar equipment at 
night is different than during daytime 
hours. Here is the way Manchester 
does it: 

Car No. 1 has a regular officer 
seated in the car who has charge of the 
radar and radio equipment; standing 
outside is an auxiliary officer with a 
spot light which is connected to the 


car lighter outlet. Incidentally this of- 
ficer is selected for his keen eyesight 
which is better than 20/20 vision as 
no mistake must be made in reading 
the registration marker number for 
court identification purposes. 

As a car approaches at an excessive 
speed the officer outside is notified by 
the officer reading the radar calcula- 
tion inside the car to obtain the num- 
ber which he does with the aid of his 
spotlight. This information is radioed 
to car operator No. 2. The officer at 
car No. 2 stands just outside on left 
side of car with telephone in one hand 
and powerful red light in the other 
which he starts flashing, at the same 
time observing whether the car main- 
tains a sustained speed for the dis- 
tance between radar cars. 

After the car is stopped, the op- 
erator is told to pull off the traveled 
portion of the highway where an 
auxiliary officer takes the date on op- 
erator’s license and registration. This 
information is then turned over to the 
regular officer who determines whether 
to issue an arrest summons, a written 
warning or an oral warning. Because 
of the large volume of cars stopped 
only the most flagrant receive arrest 
summons and written warnings. The 
remainder are warned orally and in the 
case of vehicle deficiencies such as 
lights they must have fixed immedi- 
ately. (Written warnings must be re- 
ported to the Motor Vehicle Depart- 


Commissioner Fred Bly, Sr., of the Patrol, is pilot. 
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Night radar patrol in Manchester, Conn., 


slowed traffic, cut accident rate. Tech- 


niques used by Chief Herman Schendel called for radar team of ten specialists, 


three or four department cars. 


ment which conducts a point system 
whereby the operator is charged with 
the number of points that particular 
‘iolation calls for, and when operator 
has ten points accumulated against 
him, his license is suspended. This ex- 
planation is made to show that a writ- 
ten warning is nearly as effective as 
an arrest). 

As many, many cars are stopped 
(101 in one night) it requires services 
of several auxiliary officers to take 
down the data in order to prevent a 
traffic tie-up. It should be stated here 
that all auxiliary officers have the 
power of arrest but are not used for 
this purpose during these checks. Ar- 
rests and warnings are made by reg- 
ular officers. 

Another precaution taken by the 
Manchester Police is to have an addi- 
tional patrol car parked in front of 


car No. 2. Then if a car fails to stop 
on the powerful flashing red light of 
the officer, it is pursued, overtaken and 
returned to the scene. 

The use of radar during the night 
season is no longer an experiment in 
Manchester but a proven 
curtailing trafic accidents 


means of 


First grad 

The first graduate in the world in 
the field of highway traffic administra- 
tion! That's the distinction that will 
come to Bruce B. Madsen, in June, 
1957 on the Michigan State University 
campus when he receives his bashelor 
of science degree. 

First to graduate from the course 
given by MSU's School of Police Ad- 
ministration, College of Business and 
Public Service, Mr. Madsen plans to 

interne” in safety organization work. 


WHAT'S NEW 


IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Just 29, and with more than five 
years of military service behind him, 
he became interested in accident pre- 
vention work via the enthusiasm of 
Howard Cox, staff member of the 
Trathe Safety Association of Detroit, 
when the two served in the Navy 
(San Diego) during World War II. 


Mr. Madsen entered the service 
again and served for four years with 
the United States Air Force Air Train- 
ing Command, was stationed in Chey- 
enne, Wyo. He was a Staff Sergeant 
and edited the base nnewspaper A/r- 
men’s Roundup,A served as chairman 
of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee-National Safety Council 
vehicle check program and was active 
in safety work with the Jaycees. 

He was discharged from service in 
1954 and entered Michigan State Uni- 
versity. During summer sessions he 
has worked on research and special 
projects for the University’s Highway 
Traffic Safety Center. Prior to the 44th 
Congress, he attended the Institute for 
Safety Council Managers, sponsored 
by the National Safety Council. 


Hits Jaywalkers 

In Lexington, Kentucky, Police 
Chief E. C. Hale pulled an old gim- 
mick out of the hat and breathed new 
life into a faltering pedestrian safety 
program. A_ check of the records 
showed that 14 of the 20 traffic fatali- 
1951 were 
Turn Page 


ties in Lexington since 


oP. 


<2 


~~ 


JAY WALKER. 


GOT IT WERE 


“X” Marks the spot on Lexington street where pedestrian met 
with an accident in traffic. Hundreds of these signs on streets of 
Kentucky city have had deterring effect on jaywalking. Sound 
car with traffic officer calling attention to violations also helps. 


Bruce B. Madsen, left, gets lowdown on the Annual Inventory 
of Traffic Safety Activities from Harry Porter, Jr., director of 
the National Safety Council's Inventory Division. Inventory, 
Bruce learns is most important tool in traffic control. 
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pedestrians, and that 11 of these oc- 
curred between intersections. 


Out came the paint pots and signs 
were plastered at the spot where the 
pedestrian accidents occurred. An ar- 
row pointed to a spot and the caption 
read ‘‘Jaywalker Got it There.” At 
the point where the accident occurred, 
it read: “Jaywalker Got it Here!”’ and 
a big X circled the spot. In all, 545 
such signs dotted Lexington streets. 


Chief Hale assigned a car equipped 
with a public address system and of- 
ficers to cruise the town, singling out 
jaywalkers for personal attention. The 
loud comments of the police officers 
startled the jaywalkers at first, irri- 
tated all of them. But when their 
attention was called to the places 
where other similarly careless pedes- 
trians were injured, the attitude 
changed 

The added dividend, according to 
Chief Hale, is that the voiced warn- 
ings have been brought to the atten- 
tion of would-be jaywalkers and have 
had a salutary effect in reducing jay- 
walking violations. 


Reno for Records 


Ask any police officer in Reno, 
Nevada, and he can give you the 
score on the Reno accident record, 
detail some of the city’s trafic prob- 
lems and probably tell you what the 
Engineering boys are going to do 


about it. But twasn’t always thus 


Back in 1951 when Louis P. Spitz 
was named Captain of Trafhc, he had 
a dream. He asked the men of the 
Trathc Bureau for help in revising 
policy, asked them, too, to handle one 
Statistical assignment a month. By 
year’s end, the Reno trafhe police were 
arguing with each other about trends 
and comparisons, going to the files 
for data compiled to prove their argu- 
ments. 

Since then, interest has grown and 
the whole department is in on the 
statistical tabulations and reporting 
methods. This is no overtime with 
pay setup. Reno's reports can be 
compiled within 30 minutes once a 
month including tabulation, compari- 
son and typing and this is all done 
on the men’s own time and voluntarily. 

Men assigned to Reno's Traffic Bu- 
reau appear before civic groups and 


WHAT'S NEW 


Captain Louis P. Spitz 


discuss any phase of traffic. They know 

the facts and have ideas of their own 
ideas which have been put to work 

making a traffic record for Reno. 


180 Mile Spot Check 


A spot check on a roadway 180 
miles long—biggest in the history of 
highway safety — operated along the 
route from Clarksburg to Chattanooga 
in Tennessee on October 2nd. 

The Tennessee Highway Patrol be- 
gan the operation shortly after one 
person was killed and eight injured 
early in the morning along one section 
of the route. The spot check involved 
more than 100 state troopers aug- 
mented by radar cars, ambulances and 
wreckers at intervals along the cross- 
state route on U.S. 41. 


Motorists weren't halted except for 


Route of the 180-mile spot check conducted by the 
Tennessee Highway Patrol traversed the state from 
Clarksville to Chattanooga through Nashville. 
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moving violations a reckless 
driving, driving while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicants, or driving an 
unsafe vehicle, etc. 

“The sickening September death toll 
told us that we had to do something 
drastic to impress motorists with the 
certainty of apprehension and pun- 
ishment for ‘murder by motor car’,” 
said Tennessee's Safety Commissioner 
Hilton Butler. ‘If the announced spot 
checks prove to be failures in checking 
the we 8 toll, we will move in units 
of as many as 20 Patrol units in un- 
announced spot checks. 


“We are not trying to set an arrest 
record,” he pointed out. ‘We want to 
impress on motorists that they are 
never more than a few minutes away 
from a state trooper.” 

“Drunknets” were established along 
the spot check route, and have been 
used throughout the balance of 1956 
in Tennessee. Butler labeled Septem- 
ber the ‘‘alcoholic’’ month on state 
highways, saying that 889 drinking 
driver arrests were made by troopers 
to bring the total for the first nine 
months in Tennessee to 6,811 for 
drinking and driving. 

Meanwhile Tennessee safety agen- 
cies moved to develop public support 
for the Volunteer State’s Back the At- 
tack on Traffic Accidents campaign. 
F. C. Sowell, chairman of the Gov- 
ernor's Emergency Trafhic Safety Com- 
mission; Clydell Castleman, manager 
of the Nashville Automobile Club and 
the Tennessee Safety Council were 
in the forefront of the planning 
groups. 
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Wherever trattic stopped for a red light in Rochester, it seemed there was a 
member of the Public Education unit handing out leaflets. 


OMETIMES a story generates 

enough public interest to activate 
strong public relations programs. 
Such a one was “Saddest Man is 
Driver Who Has Killed a Child.” 


First printed as an interview be- 
tween Reporter Walter Froehlich and 
an anonymous motorist whose car 
had killed a child in the Buffalo 
Courter-Express, it was reprinted in 


PuBLIC SAFETY, later picked up by 


Associated Press and circulated 
through its feature network. 


Folks in Rochester, N. Y., liked it 
J. H. Tripp, public relations man- 
ager of the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany regional office in that city, 
thought it was something every mo- 
torist in Rochester ought to read 
Allstate officials thought so too, so 
they went to work with the Safety 
Education and Public Relations Divi- 
sion of the Rochester Police Depart- 
ment, found a sympathetic partner in 
Inspector Albert O. Daniels and de- 
veloped a four-page leaflet of the 
Froehlich interview, titling it “Mr 
Motorist: This Could Have Been 
you!” 

In the photos on these pages you 
can see how the men of Inspector 
Daniels’ division promoted the leaflet 
distribution. In no time at all they 
had distributed 60,000 of the leaflets, 
hammering home a safety message 
with each one. 


Youth Has Its Day 


The traffic experts have been airing 
the pros and cons of S-D Day ever 
since the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety first launched the pro 
gram. But in Richmond, Virginia, 
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there is litle argument about the last- 
ing value of the S-D Day effort. 
They've got the Richmond Area 
Youth Safety Council as a lasting 
reminder that it paid off. 


In October 1955, the Richmond 
Area Safety Council invited the city’s 
junior and senior high schools to 
send delegates to a planning meeting 
for the S-D Day program. Seventy- 
five Teen-agers showed up, got so 
deeply interested in accident preven- 
tion work, they went back to their 
schools and organized Safe Driving 
Clubs, enrolling 852 teen-agers who 


operated 136,782 miles during the 
S-D period without an accident. 
Following the S-D program, Rich- 
mond youth created a permanent 
safety organization embracing not 
only trafhc but also home, school and 
recreational accident prevention. Last 
February, they took over the develop- 
ment of exhibits for the Health and 
Safety Fair sponsored by the Rich- 
mond Area Community Council. 
Their displays included a_ Trafhc 
Quiz, a Reactometer test and, in co- 
operation with the police department, 
they gave demonstrations of the 
Drunkometer operation. 


During the first nine months of 
the year these Richmond youngsters 
wrote and produced four 15-minute 
broadcasts for the Senior Safety 
Council's weekly program. They 
have been conducting a music and 
safety program once a week on one 
Richmond station. 


To get the story across to their 
members, the youngsters publish their 
own monthly paper, the Youth Safety 
Messenger. 

There are many ways of getting 
the safety message to John Q. Public. 
Down Richmond way they credit it 
to S-D Day and they figure they are 
developing an aggressively interested, 
safety-minded younger generation. 

THE END 
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Officer Edward Jensen, of the Rochester Police Department, gives copy of 
leaflet to attractive motorist. More than 60,000 copies of Froehlich story 


were distributed. 











Safety Features of 1957 Cars 


ODAY'S CAR reflects the continuing study of the automotive 

industry. We have taken for granted such items as sealed-beam 
headlamps, hydraulic brakes, shatter-proof glass, etc. The 1957 cars 
reflect the attitude of automotive pioneers, show features tending to 
minimize the seriousness of injury if an accident occurs. 

Grateful as we all are for these advances, we must not forget that 
any substantial improvement in the motor vehicle accident problem 
rests with the individual—the driver as well as the pedestrian. 


N THESE PAGES we present 

some of the safety features of two 
automotive manufacturers—Ford and 
General Motors. 1957 cars in the lines 
offered by Chrysles Corporation, 
American Motors Corporation, and 
Studebaker-Packard will be covered in 
a second installment of this feature. 


AFETY FEATURES of the 1957 

cars—most of which were under 
wraps until mid-November follow 
in this roundup of motordom. 


General Motors Corporation: 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Glds- 
mobile and Pontiac. 


Buick: A safety minder, which au 
tomatically sets off a buzzer when a 
predetermined speed is reached, is of- 
fered as a safety feature on all 1957 
Buicks. The device can be set at any 
speed desired merely by turning a 
knob on the instrument panel 


The Buick instrument panel has 
been redesigned. Twin horizontal rolls, 
at both the top and bottom of the 


Two views of the '57 Pontiac. Note safety reflector above ex- 
haust port at right. Recessed hub on steering wheel and re- 
designed instrument panel with all knobs and controls recessed 


are safety features new for °57. 


panel, are padded with foam rubber. 
It is standard on the Roadmaster, 
Super and Century series, optional on 
the Special. All knobs and protuber- 
ances have been recessed and gauges 
and controls grouped directly in front 
of the driver in a triangular housing. 

Buick’s new three-spoke deluxe 
steering wheel is of concave design 
with stainless steel spoke bonded to 
medium hard vinyl and with the center 
hub recessed as a safety precaution. It 
is standard on the top three series, 
optional on the Special. 

Cadillac for 1957 features such in- 
novations as rubber tips on the bumper 
guards. The interiors are completely 
new. Increased visibility is afforded 
via the rearward slant of the wind- 
shield pillar post. The instrument 
panel is designed so that all gauges 
and controls are recessed, and the 
steering wheel has the hub recessed 
below the spokes for increased safety. 
Top edge of all Cadillac back seats 
has a soft rubber nosing, providing in- 
creased safety for rear seat passengers. 
Of interest to motor vehicle adminis- 
trators is the stylized license frame. 
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Chevrolet's new Turboglide trans- 
Mission incorporates a new safety fea- 
ture — the hill retarder — which aids 
braking on down grades. Larger glass 
area aids visibility. The steering wheel 
has a recessed hub and the instrument 
panel redesigned to eliminate pro- 
tuberances—all with the expressed in- 
tent of reducing possible injuries from 
abrupt stops. Fourteen-inch wheels and 
lower pressure tires (22 pounds ) offer 
greater traction—important to braking. 

The instrument panel redesign con- 
centrates instruments under a deep flat 
hood superimposed on the dash panel 
crown, 

Oldsmobile for 1957 has completed 
“the most sweeping model change in 
the past 20 years,” say GM exec utives. 
Frame is wider, heavier. Front and 
rear-end suspension improved, featur 
ing ‘‘counter-dive’’ to prevent the 
front end from nosing down when the 
brakes are applied. Most marked in- 
terior change is the strut-mounted in- 
strument panel adapted from Old’s 
experimental Delta. It extends from 
one side of the body to the other, is 
set back from the windshield base or 
cowl panel and leaves an air space 
for better air flow and instrument 
accessibility. The steering wheel is 
deeply recessed for improved interior 
safety, and the instrument controls are 
recessed in the panel. The safety pad 
of the dash panel is deepened for re- 
silience in case of mishap and is now 
standard on all Super 88's and Starfire 
98 models. 

Pontiac for 1957 illustrates the ac- 


Close-up of Buick’s instrument panel and deep-cradled steering 
wheel. Instrument panel with padding on both rolls are stand- 
ard on Roadmaster, while on Super and Century padding on 
upper roll is standard. 
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Chevrolet Bel Air sport coupe for ’57 features hill retarder, newly designed instrument 
panel with recessed knobs and controls and deep cradled steering wheel. 


cent that has been put on safety by 
General Motors Corporation. Greater 
vision is achieved by lowering the 
hood 1.6 inches and increasing the 
windshield area 75.4 square inches in 
the Catalinas, convertibles and station 
wagons and by 69 inches in sedans 
and other station wagons. Deep swal- 
low-tail steering wheel with recessed 
hub offers protection against abrupt 
stops. Instrument panels on all three 
models have been redesigned. Chief- 
tain, Super Chief and Star Chief mod- 
els all feature instrument controls and 
gauges running the full width of the 
car and positioned on two levels. The 
instrument cluster, with two circular 
dials and a luminescent “Safety Line” 
speedometer, are located at an easily 
readable level. The speedometer scans 
in a horizontal line, providing a con- 
tinuous fire-orange band painted with 
luminescent paint ending at the speed 
being traveled to warn against speed 


One of the many safety features on all '57 model Cadillacs is a 
rubber cushion back on the cow! of the front seat back. Re- 
cessed instrument panel, deep cradled steering wheel are new. 
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ing but subtly. All controls, knobs 
and protuberances are recessed. 

Other safety items include: an out- 
side rear-view mirror hooded against 
weather and the glare of headlamps 
from other cars; a remote control out- 
side rear-view mirror and a non-glare 
tilting inside rear-view mirror with 
day and night driving positions clearly 
marked. A no-glare textured paint ts 
also available for the top of the in 
strument panel of the 1957 Pontiacs 
A prismatic trathc signal light viewer 
mounted on the instrument panel com- 
pletes the sun visor accessory. A Mor- 
rokide covered safety pad for the in- 
strument panel is optional and can be 
installed on all Pontiacs except those 
with air conditioning. 

Ford Motor C€ ompany—Continental 
Mark Il, Ford Mercury and Lincoln. 

The Continental Mark II, Ford's 
luxury car, has accessories in keeping 
with the Ford Motor Company's safety 
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program. Padded instrument panels 
and sun visors, safety door locks, seat 
belts, deep-dish steering wheel and 
safety mirrors all are available. The 
instrument panel and sun visors are 
padded with plastic foam and the mir- 
ror is mounted on a special backing 
material. The nylon seat belts are 
bolted to both body and frame. 
Modified steering 
springs require less steering effort from 
drivers and eliminate “wheel fight’ 
from rotational shock by preventing 
the steering wheel from turning in 
the driver's grasp when the car ts 
traveling over a bumpy surface. 


power control 


Ford: Success and public acceptance 
of the five safety features offered by 
Ford last year have stepped up the 
accent on safety in the 1957 Ford line 


Not only have all the five 1956 
safety features been continued but ad- 
ditional safety features have also been 
added to the 1957 Ford cars. 


These include a completely rede- 
signed and engineered instrument 
panel with recessed knobs. Door locks 
have been made 25 per cent stronger, 
more resilient instrument and visor 
padding has been developed, and a 
stronger, wider frame places extra steel 
between occupants and a sideswiping 
car 

All 1957 Ford cars continue the five 
safety features first introduced on 1956 
cars—the seat belt, safety-flex steering 
wheel, safety door lock, safety mirror 
(vinyl backed to make it non-shatter 
able and swiveled) and safety padding 
for visor and dash. 

Turn Page 


Oldsmobile Starfire “98” Holiday sedan features new dashborad 
with recessed instrument panel on all models, and steering 
wheel with recessed hub. Horizontal line speedometer is new. 








Mercury Montclair for °57. All Mercury models really are tops 
in safety features. Four-spoke, deep-dish steering wheel, crash 
padding on redesigned instrument panels, new hinged hood are 
a few of features. Turnpike Cruiser is newest in line. 


Since two of the five features were 
optional with the customer (crash 
padding and seat belts), it was pos- 
sible to measure demand by totaling 
up the number sold. No optional fea- 
ture in Ford history caught on so fast 
in the first year. 

For example, 43 per cent of all 
1956 Fords were ordered with safety 
padding. Fordomatic, one of the most 
popular options heretofore, was or- 
dered by only 23 per cent of the cus- 
tomers when it was first introduced in 
1951. 

During the first year for the new 
Ford seat belts, enough were pur- 
chased to protect more than a third of 
a million riders 


The wide-flaring frame design—in 
effect—provides side rails that extend 
around the passenger section, almost 
as wide as the body itself. They act 
as side bumpers to protect passengers. 

Roofs have been strengthened with 
steel center bows. Hoods are hinged 
at the front so air will hold them 
down if they open accidentally. The 
hood felease has been moved to the 
instrument panel. 


Continental Mark II, Ford's prestige car, features Ford safety 
Instrument panel and sun visors are padded with 
plastic foam. Steering wheel is deep dish model. Nylon seat 


package. 


belts are bolted to body and frame. 


SAFETY FEATURES OF 


1957 CARS 





There is less tendency for front-end 
dives on quick stops and rear-end dips 
on rapid starts due to lengthening of 
spring leaves ahead of the rear axle. 

Lincoln for 1957 includes power 
brakes as standard equipment. Four 
road lights in vertical pairs (Quadra- 
Lites) are housed in oval-shaped, 
chrome-rimmed settings. The auxiliary 
road lamps, positioned below the head- 
lights, are optional equipment and 
may be used alone or with the head- 
lights. 

Behind the wheel, the 1957 Lincoln 
offers the driver such standard safety 
features as the safety steering wheel 
with a non-reflecting horn ring, safety 
door locks, suspended, extra-wide 
brake pedal and a hooded anti-glare 
instrument panel. Safety seat belts and 
padded instrument panel and sun 
visors are optional equipment. 

Mercury for 1957 has really come 
up with a list of safety firsts. Its low- 
ered center of gravity increases stability 
on turns and when passing. An im- 
proved design door lock with straddle- 
mounted latch and heavier construction 
throughout prevents doors from pop- 


safety door locks. 


Ford four-door Victoria Fairlane 500 features safety package 
which went over with a bang in 1956 but still are improved. 
Roofs have been strengthened and body in effect offers bumper 
effect in sideswipes. 


ping open during impact. Interior 
door lock controls on the door panel 
have a horizontal actuating mechanism 
with a teli-tale device for lock and 
unlock positions. 


A sturdier, recessed, impact-absorb- 
ing steering wheel strengthened by 
four-spoke construction protects the 
driver from severe chest injury from 
the steering column in accidents. 

A specially designed rivet on each 
seat track prevents the seat from leav- 
ing the tracks during a collision, thus 
providing additional safety to driver 
and front seat passengers. 

Padding in sun visors and instru- 
ments panels is more resilient in the 
1957 Mercurys. 

The engine hood on the Mercury 
is also hinged from the front so it 
can't blow open against the windshield 
and obstruct the driver's view. 


An improved spray pattern from 
the windshield washer distributes the 
water better on the windshield. A co- 
ordinated control sets the wipers in 
motion with a press of the washer 
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Quadra-lites are prominent feature of the new ‘57 Lincoln, em- 
ploying four road lights in vertical pairs. Standard safety fea- 
tures include safety steering wheel, hooded instrument panel, 
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Credo for Teen-Agers 


MAY as well confess that I'm only 

18, and a very green month-old 
freshman in college—and they tell me 
that nothing is greener than that! 

But even though I am only 18 and 
am just a freshman, I do have some 
ideas on teen-agers and their behavior. 
And I hope I can express them to 
you without seeming to be green or 
fresh—which I certainly don’t mean 
to be. 

In the first place, I don’t believe 
that all or even most teen-agers are 
simply and entirely rock and rollers, 
period. Believe it or not, I know girls 
even younger than I who can hear and 
even see Elvis Presley without scream- 
ing, shrieking or swooning! 

And turning to the traffic problem 
in which all of us are so interested, I 
don’t believe that all or even most 
teen-agers are as bad behind the wheel 
as a lot of people say they are. | be- 
lieve that most of the bad publicity 
teen-age drivers receive is due to the 
acts of a comparatively few kids who 
just haven't grown up! 

I believe from my experience in 
high school and in 4-H and FHA that 
the big majority of teen-agers not only 
want and try to behave like decent, 
intelligent, courteous people behind 
the wheel of a car—and elsewhere 
but that they actually do behave that 
way! 

I believe—and I surely hope I don't 
sound fresh when I say this—that 
most of the things that are said about 
teen-agers behind the wheel could hon- 
estly be said about a lot of older 
drivers. In fact, they are said—but 
not as loudly or as publicly as they are 
said about the teen-agers. 

I believe the teen-age driving prob- 
lem could be largely solved by three 
things: 

1. Parental example. 

I believe it is the duty of every 
father and mother to drive the way 
they want their child to drive, instead 
of merely telling him how he should 
drive. And they should drive that 
way when they are vot telling him 
how to drive as well as when they are. 


I believe parents have no right to 
expect their sons and daughters not 
to drink and drive when some parents 
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do it themselves and actually seem 
proud of it. 

I believe a father has no right to 
expect his son or daughter to respect 
traffic laws and traffic officers when the 
father brags to the family at the dinner 
table that he talked his way out of a 
trafic ticket for speeding that very 
day. No matter what you fathers and 
mothers may think, your sons and 
daughters secretly look to you for an 
example, and they are subconsciously 
inclined to do things the way you 
do them. 

I believe that many of the things 
older people dislike about teen-age 
driving habits would disappear if 
parents would substitute example for 
exasperation and guidance for gripes. 

2. Driver Education. 

I believe that every boy or girl who 
reaches the legal driving age should 
have had driver education in the class- 
room and behind the wheel. I don’t 
believe that the cost of this training 
is any real reason why every young 
driver shouldn’t have it. In fact, / 
believe this country can’t afford the 
cost of failing to see that he does 
have it! 

It has always seemed a little silly 
to me that a high school can find 
enough money and time to teach a 
girl how to twirl a baton and a big 
strapping boy how to bake a nice 
angel food cake in Home Economics, 
and can’t find time or money to teach 
them how to drive an automobile. 

I believe that every father and 
mother should sist on their son or 
daughter getting this driver education 
in high school. And they should be- 
come just as alarmed it it isn’t pro- 
vided as they would if the school 
failed to offer a course in history or 
mathematics or proper health super- 
vision. 

I have seen some fathers become 
very much upset if the high school 
football team isn’t expertly coached. 
But these same gentlemen remain re- 
markably calm when their sons or 
daughters are sent out into modern 
trafhc completely uncoached in driving 
skill and practices, and armed with 
machines that in unskilled hands can 
become instruments of destruction. 


I believe that when the day comes 
that every young driver will have been 
taught how to drive skillfully and 
safely and intelligently, our traffic toll 
will come down in a hurry. And that 
day will come, because no nation as 
civilized and as progressive and as 
humane as the United States can fail 
to make it come! 
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3. Self Government 

I believe that much of the teen-age 

and the college-age—driving prob- 
lem could be solved by encouraging 
and permitting the young people of 
that age to set up their own rules and 
discipline for traffic behavior. 

I don’t mean, of course, that any 
such self government should take the 
place of or interfere with the regular 
channels of traffic law enforcement. It 
is simply something extra. I have 
found in my 4-H and FHA work 
that many disciplinary problems can 
be solved quickly and effectively when 
they are handled by people of the 
same age as the offenders. 

I believe that teen-agers and college 
students should be encouraged to form 
their own traffic safety councils—in 
high school and college—and also 
that people of that age should be 
drawn into the community safety or- 
ganizations as a junior division, or 
something of that sort. 

I have been told that young blood 
is needed in every line of business— 
so why not in the safety business? 

I am, of course, no safety expert. 
But I do believe that parental example, 
driver education, and a chance for 
young drivers to answer to people of 
their own age for their traffic mis- 
takes—facing the disapproval of their 
own friends for their acts—will go a 
long way toward solving the youthful 
driver problem. 

I therefore propose that every father 
and every mother in the country take 
a pledge —a parental pledge — that 
would go something like this: 

“IT will at all times drive exactly 
like I want my son and daughter to 
drive. I not only will teach them and 
advise them, but show them by my 
own example. 

“I will do all in my power to see 
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Ouit Your Skiddin’ 


HAT’S THE LOWDOWN on 

traction and stopping ability on 
snow and ice? Should motorists in 
snow-ice affected states throw away 
their tire chains and rely on snow 
tires? What are the reliable techniques 
for driving safely through the more 


dangerous winter months ahead ? 


These questions—and others which 
each winter cause public confusion due 
to conflicting claims, misinformation 
or just plain wishful thinking—are 
answered in a new research report by 
the National Safety Council, entitled 
Quit Your Skiddin’.”’ 


The report is based on actual tests 
and studies by the Council's Commit- 
tee on Winter Driving Hazards a 
group of 32 experts embracing all 
fields of trafic and automotive safety 
Their chief objective is to reduce the 
higher-than-average death and accident 
rates which prevail during the winter 
months. Their secondary objective is 
to reduce the numerous trafhx tieups 
and costly delays due to slippery sur 
faces and impaired visibility. Profes 
sors Ralph A. Moyer, University of 
California, and A. H. Easton, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, are co-chairmen 
of the Committee 


Their findings include the following 
recommendations, quoted from the 
new report as follows . 


Six Rules 
|. It's Up to You. You know that 
driving conditions are less favorable 
during the winter. It’s up to you to 
winterize your car, to winterize your 
driving techniques—and to winterize 
your determination to avoid accidents. 


2. Have Good Tires Use Tire 
Chains. Whether you use regular or 
snow tires, make certain that the tread 
has not been worn smooth. Use rein- 
forced tire chains for deep snow, hard 
packed snow, or ice. Chains cut stop- 
ping distances about half, and give 
from four to seven times more traction 
than do regular tires. BUT—with reg- 
ular tires or snow tires, or even with 
greater help of tire chains, slower than 
normal speeds are a MUST on snow 
and ice. 


3. Keep Windshield and Windows 
Clear. Be sure that your wiper blades, 
heater, and defroster are operating 
properly. Clean snow and ice from 
the windshield and from all windows 
of your car. Ventilate to keep the in- 
side of windows from fogging. 


1, Get the “Feel” of the Road. Try 
your brakes occasionally while driving 
slowly and away from traffic to find 
out if the road is slippery. Then you 
can adjust speed to road and weather 
conditions. 

5. Follow at a Safe Distance. Keep 
well back of the vehicle ahead so that 
you will have plenty of room to stop. 
Without tire chains it takes three to 
twelve times as far to stop on snow 
and ice as it does on dry pavement. 
You may find it hard to explain why 
you couldn't stop when the other fel- 
low did. 

6. Pump Your Brakes, The best 
technique for stopping quickly on 
snow or ice while maintaining full 
control of your car is a fast up-and- 
down pumping of your brakes. Jam- 
ming and ‘freezing’ on your brakes is 
almost certain to lock your wheels. 
This is likely to throw your car into 
an uncontrollable and dangerous skid. 

The Committee's statement on spe- 
cial winter tires and tire chains fol- 
lows: 

Snow Tires? 

“Some say snow tires are good 
others say snow tires are no good. Just 
what will snow tires do for you? 
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“The better snow tires are a big 
help in loose snow and slush. They 
are not much better than regular tires, 
however, on ice or very hard packed 
snow. 

“Tread treatments of some types, 
known as ‘winterizing, give a small 
amount of tractive advantage on hard 
icy surfaces which might mean the dif- 
ference between moving and not mov- 
ing. 


Tire Chains 


“Reinforced tire chains have each 
link of the cross chain reinforced by 
projecting teeth or cleats. They cut 
braking distances in half on both 
snow and ice increase traction to 
start or climb hills up to seven times 
over that with regular tires on ice... . 
outpull regular tires nearly four times 
on packed snow. 


“On glare ice, reinforced tire chains 
reduce braking distances . have a 
much better resistance to side skids. . . 
increase forward traction better than 
anything tested. 


“Regular or round wire link chains 
provide good stop-and-go traction on 
snow and ice, but their side-skid re- 
sistance on ice is poor compared to 
reinforced tire chains.” 


Effect of Temperatures 

Concerning the great effect of tem- 
peratures, the Committee pointed out 
that the difference between zero de- 
grees and 30 above can increase skid- 
ding distances at only 20 mph by more 
than 100 feet. Their statement fol- 
lows: 

“Temperature can change stopping 
distances on ice. Stopping distances are 
considerably longer when temperatures 
are near the melting point than when 
they are near zero, A small tempera- 
ture rise or a little sunshine can make 
ice wet and slippery within a few 
minutes. Use of tire chains provides 
the shortest possible stopping dis- 
tances, regardless of temperature.” 

Their tests prove that a car with new 
tires going at 20 mph on glare ice 
could stop at 114 feet at zero degrees, 
but the same car at the same speed 
takes 235 feet to stop at 30° above 
zero. With reinforced tire chains, the 
braking distance was about 77 
regardless of the varying temperatures 


feet 


Traction Facts 
The new illus- 
trated 
stopping distances on snow and ice 
with different commonly used equip- 


ment as follows: 


Committee report 
various traction abilities and 
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Concerning starting and hill climb- 
ing traction ability on glare ice, tests 
showed snow tires are only 28 per 
cent better than regular tires. Regular 
tire chains, however, were 231 per 
cent better, while reinforced tire chains 
proved to have 409 per cent better 
traction on ice than regular tires. 

On loosely packed snow, snow tires 
were reported as 51 per cent better 
while reinforced tire chains were rated 
at 313 per cent improvement over reg- 
ular tires. 


Stopping Ability 

Braking distances on loosely packed 
snow with various equipment at speeds 
of 20 mph were as follows: regular 
tires, 60 feet; snow tires, 52 teet; 
regular tire chains, 46 feet, and rein- 
forced tire chains, 38 feet. 

On glare ice, however, all stopping 
were dangerously longer. 
They follow: regular tires, 195 feet; 
snow tires, 174 feet; regular tire 
chains, 99 feet, and reinforced tire 
chains, 


distances 


77 feet. 


Other Tips 

A common driving error is over- 
braking. Power brakes, especially, must 
be applied with a precise touch on ice 
and snow. You must see danger to 
avoid danger. More darkness, spat- 
tered windshields, snow and _ sleet 
storms all cut visibility and multiply 
winter hazards. You can’t change the 
weather but you can check to make 
sure that the rubber blades in your 
windshield wipers are alive and in 
good condition, and that your defroster 
is working properly. After a storm, 
carefully clear snow and ice from 
windshield, windows, headlights, and 
turn signals. 


How To Start 

Don't spin your wheels. Tires spin- 
ning on snow or ice have little trac- 
tion. Ease off rather than bear down 
on the gas pedal. Too much gas means 
a wheel spin. Older cars can start in 
second gear on snow or ice for a 
smoother getaway. Cars with auto- 
matic transmission and _ hydraulic 
drives were found to handle well on 
snow and ice. 


To Keep Going 

Once you start, it’s up to you to 
keep going—safely. Adjust your driv- 
ing speed and distance behind car 
ahead according to conditions. If 
severe snow or ice conditions prevail, 
put on your tire chains. 

Over-steering is a common cause of 
accidents. Take advantage of the max- 
imum turning power of your tires. If 
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Uniformity 
Greatest Need of Traffie Courts 


By Roger Alton Pfaff, 
Judge, Superior Court, Los Angeles County 


NIFORMITY of court action does 

not mean that judges are to be 
placed in a judicial strait-jacket. If all 
trafhc misdemeanors could be crystal- 
ized into an exact schedule of offenses 
and penalties, there would be no ne- 
cessity for judicial action. The court 
clerk or police department could dis- 
pose of such matters with speed and 
dispatch. No one would advocate 
adoption of any such inflexible and 
mechanical system of injustice. 

On the other hand there is no 
question that there is a broad area 
of bail forfeitures, fines and jail 
sentences upon which courts could 
and should agree and which, if 
adopted and followed, would not only 
engender respect for the administra- 
tion of justice but also go a long way 
to correcting the serious traffic prob- 
lem which confronts every community 
in California and America. 

Lack or uniformity in bail schedules, 
(those misdemeanor cases where the 
trafic violator is privileged to post 
and forfeit his bail without court ap- 
pearance) has been a source of great 
discontent and criticism on the part 
of the general public. A driver in 
the space of 30 minutes could pass 
through three separate jurisdictions, 
receive a citation in each one for the 
same trafhc violation and be required 
to post bail ranging from $2.00 to 
$20.00. 

This haphazard conflicting system 
of bail schedules has been remedied 
in some degree by legislative action 
requiring courts within counties to fix 
uniform bail schedule for a limited 
category of traffic misdemeanors. But 
for the vast bulk of traffic misde- 
meanors no uniform schedule is re- 
quired. What we need now is complete 
uniform County bail schedules. 

[t is in the field of major traffic 
offenses that we find an almost com- 
plete absence of uniform judicial 
thinking on the disposition of traffic 


cases. 


Unlike capital crimes where there 
exists wide variants necessitating di- 
verse penalties, traffic cases contain 
many well known common factors. 
There is little difference in the factual 
situation between the motorist who 
runs a red light in Detroit and one 
who commits a similar offense in Los 
Angeles. The same applies to drunk 
drivers. Therefore in most traffic mis- 
demeanor cases judges have a common 
judicial yardstick by which to deter- 
mine a case and fix a penalty. 

If we accept this premise that the 
overwhelming bulk of traffic violations 
fall into well-defined patterns, it then 
logically follows that if one judge 
takes the judicial yardstick and uses 
three inches as a measure of penaliza- 
tion and another 18 inches and an- 
other 36 inches, the public becomes 
confused and resentful. This is par- 
ticularly true if such disparity of 
penalization occurs within the state, 
county or even within a single judicial 
district. 

One judge will impose a nominal 
fine for excessive and hazardous speed 
solemnly stating that the slow driver 
causes most accidents. This judge ap- 
parently has never studied National 
Safety Council statistics which show 
that speed is connected with approxi- 
mately half of all traffic deaths. 

Another judge feels ‘driving under 
the influence of intoxicating liquor” 
is only poor judgment, which can be 
bought for $50. The average fine in 
the United States for drunk driving 
is $75 to $150. A few judges throw 
the book at the drunk driver and 
impose 30 to 180 days in jail. Ex- 
perience has shown that neither nomi- 
nal fines nor long jail sentences pro- 
vide any effective deterrent. The small 
fine creates contempt for the law, the 
long jail sentence resentment. 

Summary probation coupled with a 
few days in jail is a form of judicial 
shock therapy that impresses the seri- 
ousness of the offense upon the drunk 


driver, instills respect for the law and 
the court and imprints an indelible 
memory through a brief loss of free- 
dom that will be a permanent reminder 
to refrain from operating a motor 
vehicle while “under the influence of 
alcohol.” 

In 20 per cent of all traffic deaths 
liquor is somehow connected. Last 
year (1955) 1,388,300 persons were 
killed, or maimed or injured by auto- 
mobiles in the United States, repre- 
senting a total loss of $4,500,000,000. 
000. 

Trafhc court judges are either the 
focal point or bottleneck of any effec- 
tive traffic safety program. 

In my opinion, the primary respon- 
sibility for any comprehensive program 
of traffic safety rests upon the judge 
presiding in the traffic court of his 
community. The court can and should 
use its position and influence to unify 
public opinion and support for better 
driving. Where but in a traffic court 
is there such an opportunity to reach 
such a large mete of the general 
public, of every walk of life? But, 
in order to accomplish any satisfactory 
results in traffic court, the judge must 
accept this positive, basic philosophy: 
education over enforcement, conver- 
sion over punishment, reformation 
over revenue, and he should use the 
courtroom as a forum to change the 
attitude of bad-risk drivers, one at a 
time. 

You can have widespread publicity, 
efficient street engineering and com- 
prehensive highway enforcement—yet 
all of these fail or are rendered in- 
effective, from the standpoint of trafhic 
control, public respect and cooperation, 
if you have an indifferent, inexperi- 
enced, or impatient judge who runs 
his traffic court on a conveyor belt 
for revenue purposes. 

On the other hand, experience has 
demonstrated that a large measure of 
success in traffic safety can be achieved 
by a conscientious and competent 
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judge in a community where the other 
elements of traffic control are inade- 
quate. 

The traffic courts of America have 
too long been judicial orphans, pre- 
sided over by incompetent or inditfer- 
ent judges who run their courts on 
a conveyor belt system for revenue 
purposes to bolster up the sagging fi- 
mances of the municipality. In my 
opinion, no pro tem or part-time 
judge should ever be permitted to sit 
in a traffic court of any large munici- 
pality. Such courts justify and demand 
the services of full-time and competent 
judges. 

A casual survey of traffic statistics 
throughout America will reveal that 
the police and prosecutors of America 
are doing a good job, but that the 
judiciary has a record that is woefully 
lacking in any appreciation for, or 
handling of, the traffic cases that ap- 
pear in traffic courts. 


In smaller communities, public opin- 
ion and social pressures will force the 
judge to do a real job, but in larger 
cities there is no such public opinion 
or local pressure to keep a judge in 
line, and as a result too many of our 
larger courts handle traffic violators 
with less courtesy, equity, and common 
justice than is accorded the most 
despicable felon. Is it any wonder 
that many citizens take a dim view 
of the processes of the law, or of 
the equity or justice of our courts? The 
only courts the overwhelming majority 
of our citizens ever come in contact 
with are the traffic courts of America, 
and their opinions of justice, and 
even the American way of life, are 
formed in these courts. I know of 
no more fertile breeding ground for 
un-Americanisms than in a kangaroo, 
conveyor belt, revenue-producing traf- 
fic court. 

A trafic court judge has a duty to 
correct, not just penalize. 

Here are eleven steps which can 
assist in establishing some measure of 
uniformity of court action, at least 
uniformity of thought and action 
among the judges of one particular 
court or in a single county: 

1. Traffic court judges within a 
county should confer, establish, adopt 
and religiously follow a uniform bail 
schedule to insure the establishment 
of a uniform mandatory bail schedule 
within each county within the state. 
The legislature should amend the Ve- 
hicle Code to provide that such be 
done. 

2. Trafhe court judges, particularly 
in our metropolitan areas, should 
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possess some judicial experience. No 
newly-appointed or inexperienced 
judge should be assigned to handle 
traffic cases. 

3. Traffic court judges within a 
county should meet (at least every 
three months) to discuss trafic prob- 
lems, procedures, and penalties. If 
annual or semi-annual state meetings 
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GNow and ice make for traffic 
problems in Germany as well as 
in the United States. Here is a car- 
toon produced by the Verkebrs- 
wacht organization as part of their 
special emphasis campaign for the 
winter months. The cartoon sug- 
gests that transport vehicles carry 
tire chains, shovel, sand, towing 
rope, lantern and first aid kit. 




















of traffic court judges could be held 
it would have a most salutary effect. 

4. € ompulsory court attendance on 
a third moving violation within a 12- 
month period should be made manda- 
tory. Permitting the posting of bail 
by individuals or through automobile 
clubs ad infinitum creates the im- 
pression that motor vehicle violations 
are trivial and that the only purpose 
for the issuance of citations is to raise 
money for local government. 

5. Traffic court judges should re- 
main for a substantial period of time 
in traffic court. In no case should it 
be less than a 12-month period. 

Short assignments to traffic court 
destroy all continuity of practices and 
procedures and also result in judicial 
indifference. Brief assignments to traf- 
fic court make such duty just a nasty 
chore which one must perform for as 
short a period as possible. 

6. The Presiding Judge of Munici- 


pal Court Judicial Districts in metro- 
politan areas should carefully select 
and assign judges who hear traffic 
cases in order to maintain some uni- 
formity of procedure. To do otherwise 
results in the all too familiar practice 
of “shopping around” to find a judge 
who has no knowledge or interest in 
the overall traffic problem and who 
disposes of trafhic cases with a mild 
slap on the wrist and a nominal fine. 
To those who might not understand 
the term “shop around,” let me state 
that a conscientious judge in the traffic 
afraignment court finds that flagrant 
violators plead not guilty, ask for a 
jury trial and then continue or delay 
the hearing of the case hoping to find 
an easy judge in the calendar court 
where their case is set for trial or be 
assigned to a judge for trial who has 
a reputation for leniency and the im- 
position of nominal fines upon a plea 
of guilty. 

7. The adoption by all states of a 
uniform traffic code. In those modern 
days of intercontinental travel, it is 
unrealistic to maintain the conflicting 
traffic regulations now existent in the 
i8 states. 

8. We should amend our Vehicle 
Code to provide for a mandatory mini- 
mum ‘5-day jail sentence in all 502 
cases,* with the sole exception that 
the judge may suspend such sentence 
only upon the presentation of an 
affidavit by a cormpetent medical doctor 
appointed by the court that such in- 
carceration would be fatal to the 
defendant. 


I am convinced that if mandatory 
jail sentences were imposed in Cali- 
fornia we could cut drunk driving in 
less than six months’ time after the 
law becomes effective. 

I recommend five days because it is 
not the severity but the certainty of 
punishment that is the decisive factor 
in effective law enforcement. 

Sweden has a mandatory jail sen- 
tence in drunk driving cases and as 
you can well appreciate drunk drivers 
are few and far between in that 
country. 

Puerto Rico has recently enacted 
such a law. 

9. I would like to suggest to the 
National Safety Council that they pre- 
pare and disseminate by means of a 
small manual on traffic court areas of 
the United States which have contrib- 
uted to the efficient administration of 


*502 in the California Code covers ‘Driving 
while under the influence of intoxicating liquor."’ 
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Hoosier Industry 
Backs the Attack 


By Lt. Lloyd D. Hickerson, 


Public Relations Officer, Indiana State Police 


OE DOAKES, industrial worker, 
J holds no fear of the lethal 
H-bomb. Its spectacular ability as a 
mass killer is a remote, nebulous dan- 
ger, to be reckoned with in the uncer- 
tain future. Joe's more immediate con- 
cern’ is the daily round trip he makes 
by auto between his home and _ the 
plant where he works 

At 6 o'clock each weekday morn- 
ing, he noses his middle-aged car out 
of the driveway of his suburban home 
onto the highway leading to the city. 
He is engulfed at once by a charging 
parade of automobiles whose occupants 
are also city-bound. The gaps between 
cars Close tightly as other drivers edge 
into the quickly moving lines. Boxed 
in by hurrying cars on three sides and 
a ditch on the other, Joe is swept along 
in his own narrow rectangle of con- 
crete, 

A pileup here means a_ twisted 
tangle of smoking metal, and some- 
body killed or hurt, frequently both. 

Forty-five minutes later, inwardly 
tense, Joe turns in the plant parking 
lot and walks to the comparative quiet 
of his job. The nerve-jangling jour- 
ney will be repeated in reverse at 3:30, 
when he and other workers fan out to 
their homes into their restrictive high- 
way ‘compartment. 

Joe Doakes’ daily joust in traffic is 
typical of the workaday regimen of the 
millions of Americans who make up 
the infinitesimal, albeit vital, cogs of 
the nation’s industrial giant. Most 
motoring commuters take the hazard- 
ous scramble in stride, viewing the 
dangers and irritations of modern 
trafic as ‘part of the game.” But it 
can be a deadly, costly game 

When production is slowed due to 
off-the-job accidents, everybody loses. 
The whole economy is affected, includ- 
ing that of the employee and his fam- 
ily, his firm, his community, and the 
nation. 


The National Safety Council re- 


Revised excerpts from an article by the author 
in Magic Circle, publication of the Perfect Circle 
Corporation 
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cently reported that “workers suffer 
more accidental deaths and injuries off 
the job than they do on the job. In 
1955, nearly seven out of ten deaths, 
and more than half of the injuries 
occurred off the job. Off-the-job deaths 
occurred principally in motor vehicle 
accidents.” 

Here is the Council’s 1955 national 
summary: 14,200 workers killed and 
1,900,000 injured on the job. In acci- 
dents away from the plant, 30,800 lost 
their lives, and 2,400,000 others were 
injured, of which traffic smashups 
claimed 18,200 dead and 650,000 in- 
jured, 

Also in 1955, plant employees in- 
jured away from the job lost a total 
of 65,000,000 man-days, as compared 
with 45,000,000 man-days lost because 
of on-the-job accidents. 


Cost to Families Not Computable 

The cost to the families, the em- 
ployers and the communities of the 
dead and maimed breadwinners, due 
to the permanent or partial loss of 
their productivity, is not computable. 
But the problem long has troubled 
industry and labor leaders, who have 
made genuine attempts to do some- 
thing about it. Lacking, however, was 
the impact of a planned, co-ordinated 
approach by a large group of indus- 
trial plants; sporadic off-the-job acci- 
dent prevention efforts by a few had 
failed to meet the over-all safety need. 

Indiana came up with a possible 
solution in the forepart of 1953. It 
was reasoned that (1) the state gov- 
ernment had a stake in the welfare 
of the thousands of industrial em- 
ployees, and (2) that the govern- 
mental safety agencies are in an ideal 
position to organize and supervise a 
statewide, off-the-job safety program. 
The feasibility of the idea was dis- 
cussed with management and labor 
representatives. Their response was 
enthusiastic. 

Superintendent Frank A. Jessup, 
head of the Indiana State Police, and 
Joseph L. Lingo, director of the In- 


diana Office of Public Safety, co- 
operated in the development of an 
accident prevention program for plant 
commuters. Bearing the imaginative 
title, “Operation Live Longer,’ it con- 
sists of a brochure of promotional and 
organizational information for the 
guidance of company safety directors 
who have added off-the-job safety to 
their in-plant endeavors, The kit of 
materials, issued quarterly, is prepared 
by Professor Lingo’s staff and dis- 
tributed by Superintendent Jessup’s 
safety education specialists, who serve 
as co-ordinators. * 


Back of the undertaking is the com- 
bined interest of management, labor 
and state officials to keep the people of 
industry in good health, an interest 
that now begins in the employee's 
home and doesn’t end until he returns 

presumably safe—home again. 


What progress has Indiana's ‘‘Op- 
eration Live Longer’’ made after three 
years ? 

Well, it’s helping to achieve just 
that—a longer life for a growing 
number of the 500,000 employees of 
the 425 Hoosier industries presently 
enrolled. Convincing proof are reports 
from participating firms which show 
the traffic death rate among their em- 
ployees is declining at a time when the 
nation’s fatality toll is spiraling. 


It's brought about a joint attack on 
one of the most critical conditions of 
modern times and, more important, 
is apparently succeeding in focusing 
the attention of the individual on the 
hard facts of traffic bloodletting. 


The men and women of industry are 
learning that they are in the middle of 
a historic jam of motor vehicles, and 
that it will take more than traffic police 
and courts to keep cars from smashing 
together. They are realizing the max- 
imum in motoring safety will be at- 
tained only when every citizen joins 
with his officials on the combat team. 


*See ‘‘Hoosier Jackpot,’’ Pusiic Sarety for 


October, 1954 
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Employees More Safety 
Conscious 

The success story of ‘Operation 
Live Longer’ can best be told by re- 
lating the experiences of a few of the 
companies that have expanded their 
safety goals to fit the Indiana-spon- 
sored plan. 

At the Indiana Harbor Works of 
Inland Steel Company, in East Chi- 
cago, where 14,000 of the 19,C00 
employees are members of the Inland 
Safe Driver Club, traffic deaths have 
been cut in half. Four workmen were 
killed in the year following the pro- 
gram’s inauguration in July, 1955. The 
previous average was eight to ten fa- 
talities a year. 

“Before we announced the pro- 
gram,” reported J. L. Ridinger, safety 
and plant protection director, ‘‘we 
asked union safety representatives their 
opinion of an off-the-job traffic safety 
program. They were enthusiastic, and 
helped us promote and advertise the 
plan. Employees are now more safety 
conscious than ever before.” 

Iniand offers its people auto seat 
safety belts at a reduced price, as an 
added incentive. Driver's club mem- 
bers have the club insignia on their car 
bumpers, which seems to have stimu- 
lated a spirit of camaraderie—and 
caution—when the emblem is recog- 
nized as they drive to and from work, 
or On vacation excursions to distant 
places, 

“Lost time among our employees, 
resulting from traffic accidents, is not 
excessive,’’ according to J. M. Ehrler, 
International Harvester Company 
safety director at the Fort Wayne 
Works. ‘We dread to think what the 
figure might be if there wasn’t a con- 
tinuing effort to promote traffic safety 
with the same vigor and attention that 
is given on-the-job accident preven- 
tion. 

At the Indiana Ordnance Works of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
near Charlestown, a predominant num- 
ber of the workers reside from twelve 
to more than 20 miles from the plant. 
During 1953, 135 employees sustained 
off-job traffic injuries and were unable 
to work. The ‘Operation Live Longer” 
program was then installed and injury 
accidents reduced to 48 in 1954; 43 
in 1955 and to 20 in the first half of 
1956. 

At the Chrysler Corporation, in In- 
dianapolis, a community where more 
than a half-million people vie for 
space to drive, a 56 per cent reduction 
in frequency and a 62 per cent reduc- 
tion in severity in collisions involving 
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employees was reported. When the 
Delco-Remy Division of General 
Motors Corporation, in Anderson, in- 
stalled the statewide program in 1954, 
none of the commuting workers died 
in traffic, as compared with a six-death 
average in previous years. The U. S. 
Naval Avionics Facility, in Indianap- 
olis, reported that not a single working 
day was lost in 1955 because of motor- 
ing injuries, and the Bendix Products 





ERHAPS the words of Winston 

Churchill could be applied to 
the problem of traffic control and 
accident prevention in this dark 
and tragic hour when the grim 
trafic statistics haunt every 
American hearth—"This is not 
the end. It is not even the be- 
ginning of the end. But it is, per- 
haps, the end of the beginning.” 











Division of Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion, in South Bend, boasted a clean 
record as this was written. 

The state government's blueprint 
and counsel is given credit by industry 
for the remarkable improvement. Typ- 
ical is the statement by Safety Super- 
visor Robert Beeson, of Perfect Circle 
Corporation, in Hagerstown: 

“This program gave us a spark and 
a new look at safety. Safety is a way 
of thinking. Once you get a person 
thinking safety, it applies off the job 
as well as on the job.” 


Safety Matters Inseparable 


Beeson sees a parallel in the con- 
tributing causes to traffic and industrial 
accidents, asserting that usually poor 
training, carelessness, condition of the 
individual, inadequate physical facili- 
ties, and poor attitude are at fault. 
His conclusion is that in-plant and out- 
plant safety matters are inseparable. 

Employee response has been high 
everywhere. Earlier this year, for in- 
stance, 85 per cent of the men and 
women who drive to their work at 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc., in 
Columbus, volunteered their automo- 
biles for an inspection of brakes, tires, 
glass, windshield wipers, horn, lights, 
turn signals, exhaust system and rear 
view mirrors. Twenty-five per cent 
of the 27 per cent of drivers, whose 
cars were defective, had the trouble 
corrected and then returned for a 
recheck, which is ‘“‘probably the best 


clue to the acceptance of the program 
by our people,” according to Safety 
Manager J. G. Simms. 

Fervor in the venture is sometimes 
contagious. On a sticky, warm evening 
last June, Trooper William E. Hunter, 
safety specialist of the Indiana State 
Police, met with a group of 90 men 
holding supervisory and managerial 
positions in Penn Controls, Inc., at 
Goshen. Hunter’s “talk’”” and the sub- 
sequent discussion lasted two hours, 
as his listeners forgot their discom- 
fort. 


Of the session, J. P. Bradford, Penn 
personnel director, has said: “Instead 
of boring the group with a maze of 
statistics, or blaming highway acci- 
dents on the automobile manufac- 
turers, the roads, or any other single 
factor, Trooper Hunter approached 
the subject from what we thought was 
a very proper standpoint, namely, the 
individual. His points of inattention, 
impatience and impoliteness on the 
part of individuals certainly seemed to 
strike home, since industry people al- 
ready know that unsafe acts cause 
more accidents than unsafe conditions.” 


The upshot was that President R. S. 
Penn invited Trooper Hunter to ad- 
dress plant employees. Production was 
halted while the state policeman told 
an intent audience how to stay alive 
by accepting a personal obligation to 
help stop street and highway tragedies. 
His remarks were recorded and played 
back to the night shift, so that all the 
1,150 employees heard the message. 

Hunter spoke the day before the 
annual vacation shutdown. Two weeks 
later, when Penn reopened, not a single 
mishap had occurred to an employee 
in the vacation period. 

“The accident prevention program 
of our Indiana State Police goes be- 
yond making arrests for traffic viola- 
tions,” J. J. Clarkson, general manager 
of General Electric Company at Fort 
Wayne, said recently. He was seconded 
by Ehrler, of the nearby International 
Harvester plant, who added: ““We have 
learned to rely upon the troopers for 
guidance and assistance in promoting 
traffic safety.” 


Boosts Community Relations 
But the final evidence of the worth 
of the project comes from the workers 
themselves. Many of them have noted 
their colleagues are now more courte- 
ous and understanding toward other 
motorists. They are slower to show 
irritation when delayed because of con- 
gested thoroughfares, and they pay 
To Page 40 








“Bandstand Matinee,” a two-hour daily teen-age show on S. P. Lyle (right) of the USDA and chairman of the Na- 
WGN-TV, devoted the Oct. 25 show to saluting the Con- tional Conference for Farm Safety told Paul Johnson of 
gress with 50 Farm Youth Conference delegates as guests. the farm problems he faces on the WLS “Dinnerbell Time,” 


Kirk Fox (right), editor of Successful Farming and new Mary Lou Meinders (right), a featured speaker at the 
Council vice president for farms, was among the delegates Congress annual meeting and many farm sessions, was 
interviewed by Norman Kraeft for later broadcast on WGN, interviewed by Martha Crane on her WLS radio program. 
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By Don Moore, 


Director of Radio and TV, National Safety Council 


SPECIAL TV news film spear- 
headed the air-borne phase of 
the attack on accidents during the 44th 
National Safety Congress. The air 
waves also carried many other strong 
safety features tied in with this crucial 
Congress. 
Forty delegates from 30 states ap- 
peared in individualized films. The 
one-minute silent films, with news 


commentary, were distributed to TV 
stations in those participants’ home 
towns. The film features were used 





as early as Wednesday of Congress 
week. 

National advertisers came through 
with their usual solid support, con- 
tributing some 50 salutes and special 
messages on network radio and tele- 
vision shows. 

Local Chicago stations and artists 
showed their safety-consciousness with 
35 interview broadcasts, including nine 
network programs. The young men 
and women of the Farm Youth Con- 
ference contributed extra vitality to 





the safety movement with their air 
activities. 

Radio and TV stations throughout 
the country went all out in their use 
of NSC messages before and during 
the Congress. The Council furnished 
special material to disc jockeys, news 
commentators, farm directors, and 
women’s directors of all 4,000. sta- 
tions. 

The pictures on these pages are a 
small cross-section of the television, 
radio and film activity of the October 


event. Whole-hearted thanks go to 


the safety supporters in all media. And 
may the results pay off in accidents 
prevented and in the satisfaction of 
helping to make our communities, 
safer, better places to live. 





Ernie Simon, WBKB personality, seemed to be charmed by 
Leah Ann Patton and her discussion of her topic for 
presentation at the Congress—Treatment of Snake Bites. 


Major Eugene M. Pond (left), Chief of Detectives, Kansas 
City, and Pierce J. Fleming, Deputy Chief, Chicago Park 
District, debated “hotrodding’” on WNBQ’s “Debate.” 











‘Makeup for Safety” was featured on “Totem Pole Club,” 
WTTW telecast on Thursday of Congress week. Mrs. Chas. 
Hahn and Winnetka students were Jolly Joe Kelly’s guests. 


Ray Ashworth (right) told Norman Kraeft, WGN farm 
dir., about his Congress talk on rural traffic problems in 
a tape-recorded interview for use later on WGN. 
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Open Carol Lane 
Award Entries for 1957 

A 100 per cent increase in entries 
in 1956 over 1955 is the success story 
of the Carol Lane Awards for Trafhc 
Safety as they enter their sixth year. 
The National Safety Council an- 
nounces that nominations are sought 
for the 1957 Carol Lane Awards 
which are administered by the Council 
through grant of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany. 

As the result of this year’s six top 
winners, a southern city is now offer- 
ing driver education with behind the 
wheel training in 11 high schools; 
nine small communities in northwest 
Iowa have had vehicle test programs; 
in a newly developed residential sec- 
tion of Detroit the streets around the 
elementary schools are now paved and 
a safety education program has been 
instituted for children and parents; in 
an eastern seaboard state, there is now 
a chemical test law and an appropria- 
tion for four additional driver educa- 
tion teachers; in Mississippi a whole 
county has been alerted to the preven- 
tion of traffic accidents through skills 
and attitude tests, a county-wide con- 
test, participation of the 4-H Clubs 
and a six-month survey record of acci- 
dents, by the County Home Demon- 
stration Council: and in another south- 
ern city on the Gulf a Women’s 
Safety Council representing all wom- 
en's organizations has been organized, 
and serious work is under way to help 
bring about a better Trafic Safety 
Inventory Analysis Report in 1957. 

The Carel Lane Awards, which rec- 
ognize the achievements of women in 
the field of traffic accident prevention, 
are open to American women and to 
women's and parents’ groups. They 
are named for Carol Lane, women’s 
travel director of Shell. The first three 
winners in both the individual and 
club categories will receive a bronze 
sculpture and $1,000, $500 and $250 
savings bonds, as well as trips to Chi- 
cago for the National Safety Congress 
in October, 1957. Deadline for all 
entries will be midnight of June 15, 
1957. 

Entries should be mailed to (or 
additional information may be ob- 
tained from) Miss Alice Catherine 
Mills, director of Women’s Activities, 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 





BACK the ATTACK 


on Traffic Accidents 














= WO honorary citizens of New Orleans. Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi- 
dent (left) and General George C. Stewart, NSC executive vice president, 
were made honorary citizens of the Crescent City for their contributions to 
teen-agers in the field of traffic control and accident prevention. Certificates 
were awarded at the National Safety Congress by Judy Brock, Louisiana farm 


youth delegate. 


The Illuminating Engineering Society also honored Mr. Dearborn with a 
certificate of appreciation. for making the “voice of the National Safety 
Council the conscience of the driving public . 
for the Society to gain acceptance for those technical precepts of roadway 
illumination, of traffic control and vehicular headlighting—evolved out of 
50 years of effort to serve human seeing needs on the streets and highways 


of the nation.” 


. . (which) made it easier 








Uniformity—Greatest 
Need for Traffic Courts 


From Page 17 


justice in traffic courts, and have tre- 
duced the incidence of deaths and 
injuries in their communities. 

This manual could spell out specific 
practices, procedures and even forms 
of suggested disposition of different 
cases. Although it would be perhaps 
too much to hope that judges would 
accept all recommendations contained 
in such a manual, nevertheless such 
a blueprint would be of inestimable 
value and assistance to traffic court 
judges. 

10. Safety organizations could also 
assist in achieving uniformity by se- 


curing the cooperation of the local 
press in printing the disposition of 
traffic court cases in the several courts 
each day, particularly the more serious 
cases such as 502s. Wherever this has 
been initiated in the United States it 
has had a salutary effect upon securing 
positive action on the part of the judi- 
ciary and uniformity of action among 
the judges of the court. 

11. Motor vehicle operators up to 
18 years of age legally come within 
the purview and jurisdiction of the 
juvenile courts of our state. Actually 
these cases are never heard in Juvenile 
Court but are disposed of by police 
officers, state highway patrolmen or 
probation officers who process juvenile 
traffic citations without the slightest 
shred of legal authority. I doubt if 
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NSC Moves to Protect 


Green Cross for Safety Emblem 


; ew National Safety Council will, 
as and when necessary, take proper 
legal steps to protect its registered trade 
mark, the Green Cross for Safety sym- 
bol. 

This position was affirmed by the 
NSC Board of Directors at its October 
23 meeting in Council headquarters, 
after Harry Rosenfield, NSC Washing- 
ton counsel, had reported an attempt 
is being made by a safety equipment 
manufacturer to register a trade mark 
that closely resembles the NSC symbol. 

“Downgrading or degradation of 
the Green Cross trade mark, now uni- 
versally recognized as the symbol of 
organized safety effort, will result if 
the Council permits diffusion of its 
design and use through failure to pro- 
tect its copyright,” Mr. Rosentield 
told the directors. 

“If we fail to protect our rights 
in our registered trade mark, anyone 
can use it with impunity, and its use 
as the symbol of safety will soon be- 
come meaningless,” G. C. Stewart, 
Executive Vice President, asserted. 


anyone would seriously contend that 
this present illegal and ineffective sys- 
tem should be maintained. 

The State of New Jersey under the 
able leadership of Supreme Court 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt amended 
its Juvenile Court Act to take traffic 
violations out of the category of de- 
linquency as defined in that Act, and 

rovided all juvenile traffic violations 
= heard by the municipal courts of 
that state. 

Not only has this law been working 
efficiently and satisfactorily but it has 
also had a salutary effect on curbing 
juvenile traffic violations. 

It is recommended that our state 
legislature amend the California !uve- 
nile Court Act as did ‘New Jersey. A 
bill embodying these general principles 
was introduced in the 1953 session 
by State Senator Donald L. Grinsky, 
passed the Senate but died in com- 
mittee in the Assembly. 

Organizations endorsing the New 
Jersey plan represent all responsible 
safety agencies such as the President's 
Highway Safety Conference, American 
Bar Association, Northwestern Traffic 
Institute, the National Safety Council 
and many others expert in the field 
of traffic safety. 

Until we do enact legislation re- 
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Dr. Lowell B. Fisher, Vice President 
for Schools and Colleges, made a for- 
mal motion for the Council to initiate 
legal steps to protest the apparent 
infringement. It was carried unani- 
mously. 


In a related action at the meeting, 
the directors again exercised their right 
to maintain the integrity of the Green 
Cross through control of its use by 
others, including those in the field of 
safety promotion. By this action, the 
board voted to refuse permission for 
use of the Green Cross for Safety on 
driver awards other than the official 
Safe Driver Award conferred by NSC. 


It was agreed that use of the symbol 
on driver awards of other organiza- 
tions would tend to dilute the effective- 
ness of the Council’s Safe Driver 
Award, which has earned a place of 
high esteem among professional 
drivers, being recognizeu as “. . . the 
highest award of professional, safe- 
driving performance.” 


quiring juvenile trathc violators to be 
processed by direct judicial proceed- 
ings, little progress will be made in 
reducing traffic accidents and deaths. 


Note: (All of the above eleven recommendations 
by Judge Pfaff were adopted by the Annual 
Governors Highway Safety Conference meeting at 
Sacramento, California, October 3-5, 1956.) 


THe ENb 


Quit Your Skiddin’ 
From Page 15 


you over-steer, straighten a bit and 
then turn again—"'pump”’ the steering 
wheel. When your rear wheels skid, 
turn the front wheels in the direction 
of the skid. Stay away from the brakes. 
Locked wheels make a skid worse. 
When you have overcome the skid 
either pump your brakes to slow down, 
or accelerate lightly to continue movy- 
ing. The best way to stop on glare 
ice is to pump the brakes. This means 
to apply the brakes quickly for an 
instant, then release them. Repeat 
this—on and off, once or twice a sec- 
ond—to a full stop. 


Single copies of new report, con- 
taining wealth of accident prevention 
information, may be obtained free by 
writing National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. THE END 








ISCONSIN looked into five phases of traffic safety 
at its statewide conference held at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, December 5. 

The five subjects were scheduled as workshop sessions 
and covered: 

Enforcement—Clyde F. Schlueter, Employers Mutuals, 

Wausau, chairman. 

Engineering—Charles L. Wiese, Allstate Insurance Co., 

Milwaukee, chairman. 

Education—R. F. Lewis, assistant superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, 
chairman. 

Mrs. John E. Krueger, Milwaukee, chair- 
man. 

Self-Analysis—M. C. Olsen, Hardware Mutuals, Stevens 

Point, chairman. 

The one-day meeting featured a brief, opening session, 
and then regrouped into workshops. Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Melvin Larsen opened the meeting. Myron E. 
Jolidon, Milwaukee, was named general chairman. 


Organization 


Managers’ Training Institute 

Twenty-four “‘students’’ completed the three-and-a-half 
day Safety Organization Managers’ Training Institute, held 
at NSC headquarters, October 15-18. 

Subjects covered included, ‘History of Organized Safety 
and Fundamentals of Accident Prevention,” “Elements of 
Good Safety Organization Management,” “Planning for 
Adequate Resources,” “Organization Leadership,” and “Ap- 
praisal of Results,” in addition to orientation talks by NSC 
department heads. 

Certificates of completion were awarded to the graduatcs. 


Chicago’s “Operation: Life Saver” 

Chicago is meeting the challenge of added driving haz- 
ards during the winter months with an intensified enforce- 
ment-education program cailed ‘Operation: Life Saver.” 

Emphasis points for the attack are pedestrian protection, 
hours of darkness, fixed object accidents, drunk driving, 
and knowledge of trafhc laws. 

Community safety organizations and civic groups will 
stencil sidewalk safety reminders at intersections, and 
distribute thousands of leaflets, window streamers and 
posters, provided by the Citizens Traffic Safety Board of 
Metropolitan Chicago. 

Metropolitan and community newspapers, industrial 
publications, and radio and television also will publicize 
the program. Trafhc police are stepping up enforcement 
of pedestrian right-of-way laws, and special enforcement 
attention is being given speeders and drunk drivers. 


Williams to Connecticut 
James K. Williams, NSC District Representative in the 


| 


Cusco moves to Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents. 
At left, Chief of Traffic Philip McGuire and Deputy Chief 
of Traffic Lt. Leonard McPhail examine poster card on three- 
wheeler. All traffic vehicles of this kind assigned to the Traffic 
Division of the Chicago Police Department will carry the 
slogan. But Chicago didn’t wait until December to get into 
the act. By the end of October, the “Windy City’’ had slashed 
is traffic death toll by 32, reporting 272 deaths in traffic for the 
first eleven months of 1956 against 304 in 1955. By mid-No- 
vember they had set a record. Six deaths up to midnight 
November 14th against 22 at the same period in November 1955. 


New England area has resigned to accept the position of 
executive director, Connecticut Safety Commission. 

Mr. Williams accepted the post left vacant by the recent 
retirement of William M. (“Bill”) Greene, a 25-year 
veteran in the traffic safety field. 

Prior to joining the NSC staff, Mr. Williams had served 
as executive vice-president of the Western Massachusetts 
Safety Council since 1951. His earlier experience consisted 
of youth and recreation work in Keene, N. H., and West 
Springfield, Mass. He is a veteran of World War II. 


Seguridad 

The Fresno County Safety Council solved a particularly 
difficult traffic safety problem during the 1956 harvest 
season by providing bi-lingual safety messages to itinerant 
workers, many of whom were Mexicans. 

A study of the area accident problem revealed that five 
per cent of the seasonal hands could not read English 
and, hence, could not read the legends of highway signs. 
This five per cent was involved in 55 per cent of the 
fatal accidents. Turn Page 
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In cooperation with the Mexican 
Consul, a letter was prepared both in 
Spanish and English, which was sent 
to 150 labor contractors throughout 
that portion of California. The letter 
pointed out that accidents could hap 
pen to the workers, and that the way 
to prevent them was to obey traffic 
laws, keep their cars in safe condition, 
and to show courtesy to others. 

Each recipient of the letter was 
asked to ‘‘pass the word” to friends 
who could not read. 


Western Massachusetts Expands 
Staff 

George R. deLearie, president of 
the Safety Council of Western Massa- 
chusetts, announces the appointment 
of John J. T. Kondrats to the staff. 

Mr. Kondrats is a native of Latvia 
where he attended school, and the 
College of Riga. After graduation, he 
worked for the International Refugee 
Organization. He came to the United 
States in 1949 and entered the archi- 
tectural designing and engineering 
field. 

Mr. Kondrats’ duties will include 
serving the Hampden and Hampshire 
county areas. 


Ohio Drafts Legislation 

A six-point legislative program has 
been submitted to Governor Frank J. 
Lausche by the Ohio Follow-Up Meet- 
ing of the Midwestern Conference of 
the President’s Committee for Trafhix 
Safety. 

The recommended 
cludes: 


legislation in 


1. A driver demerit or point system 
based on personal driver records. 

2. A periodic motor vehicle inspection 
operated by the State. 

3. A study of expansion of high school 
driver training to provide such 
training for all eligible students 
who request it. 

4. An additional 200 highway patrol- 
men. 

5. Seventy-five more driver license ex- 
aminers. 

6. Licensing and regulation of adult 
driver training schools. 

Copies of the legislative proposals 

also were sent to members of the 
General Assembly. 


Credo for Teen-Agers 
From Page 13 
that they receive driver education in 
school. 

“IT will join with them in any or- 


ganized effort to prevent accidents in 
my community, both as a public service 
and for the practical reason that it may 
save the life of someone near and 
dear to me.” 

Give us that pledge, mothers and 
fathers, and keep it—and I honestl) 
believe the traffic toll will come down 

not only for teen-agers, but for 
der folks, too! 

Mr. Dearborn has presented his con- 
cept of the challenge of the future. 
People of my age have a bigger stake 
in that future than anyone else. 

We ask that you mothers and 
fathers help us accept this challenge 
by giving us the good example along 
with your love and protection. We 
ask that you provide us with the op- 
portunity to learn how to drive and 
to work and to accept our responsibili- 
ties before we actually have to mee/ 
them. 


And for our part, J believe that I 
can assure you that almost without 
exception we teen-agers honestly do 
want to drive and to work and to live 
soberly, decently, intelligently and sen- 
sibly. And with your help, we'll do it! 

THE END 





educators. 


* Common Ordinary 
Fool 


AFETY with a SMILE | 
\Wacr Disney's 2 NEW SAFETY FILMS 


“I’M NO FOOL WITH FIRE” 
“I'M NO FOOL WITH A BICYCLE” 


fully animated, 16mm Sound, Color by Technicolor 


It’s news when Disney talents turn to Safety 
themes! That these two films are delightfully 
amusing is expected. That they teach so effec- 
tively is important. That they are designed for 
elementary grades means real help for safety 


Lovable Jiminy Cricket goes to work tracing the 
history of his subject matter — spelling out spe- 
cific safety rules which apply — and conducting 
novel safety contests between Y-O-U and aC.0.F.* 


© Copyright 
Walt Disney 
Productions 1956 


Available under long term lease to 
educational] film libraries 8 minutes 
—Sound, color by Technicolor—$100 
—Preview prints available when 
leases contemplated. 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS — 16mm Division, Dept. PS-1 Burbank, Calif. 
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EW products listed on this page have been carefully selected. They are 
new and useful in the business of traffic control and accident pre- 
vention. If you desire more information, fill out and mail the coupon below. 








“Twin Post” Lift Wheel 
Alignment Outfit 


alignment outht 


liminates the need for cumbersome and 


The new lift wheel 
space-consuming ‘‘rack’’ or “‘pit’’ type align 
nent equipment All 
enter around the Weaver Twin Post Lift 
The Model WJ-114 outht consists of 
Weaver EC-102 Twin Post Lift, two 3-way 
Alignment Gauges Tru-Way Toe Gauge 
pair of portable 
adjustable 


Service operations 


turning radius gauges 
alignment 
chocks, 
lisplay board (Peg Boar 
s twin post iif 

pit this 
instant camber 


wheel tester, pair 
and alignment 
Type) 
t instead of a “rack” of 
equipment can be used for 


wheel equipment 


Utilizing 


reading; fast reading for 


inclination, caster and turning 
radius; fast and accurate direct toc read 


king-pin 


and camber 
correction; and to correct “toc When not 
in use for lineman service, the same Weave 
Twin Post Lift can be used for lubrication 


ing; fast and accurate caster 


and mechanical services On passenger Cars 
ind light trucks. Weaver Manufacturing 
Ci 166 S. Ninth St., Springheld, Ill 
(Item 1) 


Street Light Maintenance 


Reaching out to service street lights with 
yut blocking traffic, the new Telsta Electric 
Lift, Model T-35 
ethciency to f 1 maintenance opera 
tion Boon 


brings new safety and 


mancuvered in any 


position and stability is main 


tained without use Of spring locks or out 


W ork 


within cab o 


omplete 
riggers according to manufacture 
man enters Dasket from 
veh electrically powe 
independent or tl 
Telsta Cory 


Emergency Safety Flag 


New, simple-to-use distress signal for day 
or night! Secures quick aid for automobile 
breakdowns—warns approaching cars of 
stalled vehicle. Attaches to window—win 
lows and doors remain locked. The flag 
is 12”x12”; the word “Help” in bright 
yellow nightglow letters against red 
background. Westwin Co., Dept. PB, 170 
Highland Ave., Kearney, N. J. (Item 3) 


Safety Tire 


A new passenger tire designed to keep 
a car steadier on turns and stops yet 25 
per cent quicker on wet roads, was an 
nounced by United States Rubber Company 
The tire, called the United States Royal 
Safety 8, is exceptionally cool-running at 
turnpike 


speeds” according to manufac 


turer. The tread compound is more resist 
ant to abrasion, which means more mileage 
ind the new tread pattern with three times 
as many wiping edges means faster stops 
on wet surfaces and increased resistance to 
sideways skid. The Safety 8 is being made 
n 14-inch and 15-inch sizes and in tubeless 
and tube constructions. A new compound 
for the lining of the tubeless types makes 
it 35 per cent more airtight. The all 
important rim area of the tire has been 
greatly strengthened with an improved 
bead lock, and sealed against air seepage 
through use of a new-strength, 
fabric called Fiberthin 


airtight 
patented by United 


United States Rubber., 1230 
New York 20, 


States Rubber 
Avenue of the Americas 
N. Y. (Item 4) 


Flasher Light 


A new, improved traffic warning flasher 
light offers more than 25 per cent greater 
light intensity and yet, with two standard 
batteries, will operate for a period as long 
as six months without battery replacement 
according to manufacturer. Only one stand- 


ard 6-volt battery is required for operation, 
but two batteries can be used for remote 
locations or where long operation without 
maintenance is desirable. Before the light 
was put into production, it was submitted 
to rigorous testing and in actual perfor 
mance proved to have superior visibility 

under all weather extremes—as a warning 
light on road, street 
and other safety 
Corp., 14741 

Calif. (Item 5) 


construction projects 
hazards. Gen-A-Matic 


Bessemer St.. Van Nuys 


Rescue Unit 


A versatile new body for rescue or squad 
truck has been developed to fit any conven- 
tional cab and chassis. According to manu- 
facturer, the unit can be used for all types 
of rescue work. It is designed and engi- 
neered to function as a self-sustaining unit 
or to support any other mobile fire or rescue 
unit a fire department may have. The basic 
body unit has a tapered rear, chrome grab 
rails and a special fire-type rear step of 
diamond tread-plate steel. There is plenty 


of room on the step for carrying men to 
a rescue scene. General construction is 14 
and 16-gauge steel while the understructure 
is made of 12-gauge steel cross sills. Verti- 
cal compartments can be adopted for the 
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Safety Features of 1957 Cars 


From Page 12 


button thus relieving the driver of 
extra motion in turning on the wipers 
separately. 

Redesigned brakes offer more even 
distribution of the brake load. 

A reflector in the rear-bumper pod 
provides additional visibility at night 
for cars following and as a warning 
when stopped at night for emergency 
road repairs. New seat belts have a 
buckle which can be disconnected 
faster for more convenient use 

Turn indicators are standard equip 
ment on all 1957 Mercurys, as is a 
safety rear-view mirror with a double 
ball-socket mounting which reduces 
head injuries to a minimum when 
bumped in crash. A shrouded cigaret 
lighter provides a spark and ash- 
catching hood around the lighter unit, 
eliminating burns to clothing and 
flesh. 


A new zippered children’s safety 
jacket which keeps children on the 
seat and prevents them from being 
thrown off balance in sudden stops 


storage of portable generators, pumps, burn 
ing outfits, Indian Tanks, et¢ 


Reading 
Body Works, Inc., Reading, Pa 


(Item 7) 


Radar Speed Meter 


A new radar speed meter that does vir 


Red Conical Batons 


This effective red plastic cone instantly 
converts any flashlight into a brilliant red 
signal baton 
trafic, preventing accidents, protecting ofh 
cers, aS a warning signal 


Perfect for directing night 


brilliant red as 
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is available. Worn over regular cloth- 
ing, the jacket permits the child free- 
dom of movement. It is attached to 
the seat belts 


Mercury's new 1 urnpike Cruisers 
(introduced December 8th) offer all 
the foregoing Mercury equipment plus 
these 


A special safety steering wheel with 
a flat top sector to permit the driver 
to see over the rim for an unob 
structed view of the highway; Quadri- 
Beam headlights with dual 5 x % 
inch headlamps placed side-by-side un- 
der wide hoods under each front 
fender. The outside lamps are both 
low and high beam. Inside lamps are 
high beam only. (Turn signals and 
parking lights are recessed in the 
fenders over the dual headlamps), and 
a dual-curve windshield which wraps 
upward as well as around, furnishing 
extra light and vision, The car has 
a power-retractable rear window with 
roof-level, fresh air intakes—a new 
approach to car ventilation. THE END 


tually everything but chase violators and 
write tickets is being produced by Admiral 
Corp. The compact 26-pound unit will 
register the speed of all cars or, if desired 
only those exceeding the speed limit. It 
can be set to “hold” the reading up to 
2 minutes. A description of the car, license 
number, date and time of violation can be 
recorded on an optional tape recorder. The 
meter also has an optional 16mm camera 
which will take a motion picture, by split 
image photography, of the car's license 
number and the speed reading on the meter 
Admiral Corp., 1191 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, Ill. (Item 8) 


High Powered Portable 
Loudspeaker 
The new Big-Voice models use a trans 


powered with 
amplifier and 


former-coupled 
heavy duty 


amplifier 
batteries The 
batteries are enclosed in a rust and corro- 


far as the eye can see. According to manu 
' 


facturer the plastic baton will not chip or 
crack, and, is available in two sizes: #1 
ti” round head flashlights 
round head flashlights 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., Saltsburg, Pa 
(Iten ( 


Cone fits one 


#2 cone hits 2 


sion proof case. A molded bake-lite, nose 
cancelling microphone is equipped with 
lock down type talk switch for either inter- 


Emergency Flashing Lantern 


A powerful, red-flashing warning light 
has been developed for use by airports 
docks, municipalities, repair areas, or dan- 
ger zones. Visible for one mile, the “Radar- 
tlash” is powered by a 2-in-1 dry battery 
incorporating two 6-volt lantern batteries 
wired in parallel. The lighthead attaches 
to the unified battery-and-case with two 
imple screw caps; no wires or spring con- 
tacts are needed to make the electrical 
circuit. The silver contact switch is at the 
base of the red-flashing light. Burgess Bat- 
tery Co., Freeport, Ill. (Item 9) 


mittent or continuous duty. The manufac- 
turer states that the Big-Voice models 
have an effective range up to half mile 
They were developed to fill the require- 
ments of police, firemen, civil defense 
units and others that require high volume 
sound out-put in heavy traffic, fire areas 
or at the scene of a disaster. The illustra 
tion shows Model IB8-BV_ Big-Voice 
mounted on a Model C W window bracket 
With this accessory any car or truck can 
be converted to an emergency sound ve 
hicle in a matter of seconds. 

Sound-Craft Systems, 661 Rochester 
Road, Pittsburgh 2, Pa. (Item 10) 
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TOMINATIONS are now being received for the 1956 
| Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award. Any individual, 
company, or organization having direct knowledge of a 
prospective nominee's achievements may nominate an indi- 
vidual for the award 

The committee of judges bases its selection on the 
following four requirements 

Nominee shall have served within the previous five years 
as practicing safety supervisor directly engaged in the 
engincering of accident prevention among private or 
public carriers in the field of motor transportation 

He shall have made significant contributions to the field 
of safety engineering through contributions to publications 
of the motor transportation industry and/or the field of 
fleet safety engineering 

He shall have contributed to the advancement of fleet 
safety engineering by personal participation in conterences 
of national, regional or local safety organizations 


He shall have demonstrated his ability to produce better 
than average results within his own operation as reflected 
by the accident statistics of his organization 

The award, established by the National Safety Council 
and sponsored by the Greyhound ( Orporation, is designed 
to “recognize, reward and foster high standards of pro- 
fessional achievement in the field of motor transportation 
safety engineering. 

It consists of $500 in cash and an award plaque 

Chairman of the committee of judges is William B. 
Barton, general counsel, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Other members are E. G. Cox, chief, 
Section of Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate 
Commerce Commission; M. A. Kraft, research coordinator, 
Flight Safety Foundation, Inc.; W. G. Macintosh, manager, 
Engineering Department, Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co.; and Paul H. Coburn, director, Motor Transportation 
Division, National Safety Council 

Forms and instructions for making nominations are 
available on request from the Council. Nominations must 
be postmarked not later than midnight April 1, 1957. 


Employee Injury Contests Begin 

January is the beginning month for employee injury 
contests for both the Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
Sections. As of last reports, the 60 contestants in the 1956 
CV section contest were running 8 per cent below their 
1955 rate with 23.74 disabling injuries per million man 
hours worked 

The Transit Section contest, with 29 contestants, was 
running 6 per cent below the 1955 average with a rate 
of 9.33 

These compare rather unfavorably with the 1955 all 
industry average rate of 6.96 disabling injuries per million 
man hours worked. 

Winners of the 1955 contests will be announced in a 
final contest bulletin distributed in February. 


SAFETY 








Tribute to “Larry” Shaffner 


ae 


W. L. Shaffner, before his retirement as Director, Fleet 
Section of General Motors Corporation, receives a testimonial 
plaque from Council President Ned H. Dearborn “As an 
expression of esteem, admiration, and gratitude for his counsel, 
cooperation, and outstanding service in the field of automotive 
safety.” 

As GM's representative for nine consecutive years at the 
GM _ sponsored Victory Luncheon honoring winners of the 
National Fleet Safety Contest, Larry made a host of friends 
among motor transportation safety leaders of the United States 
and Canada. More than 600 guests at the Victory Luncheon 
during the 44th National Safety Congress witnessed the pres- 
entation and gave Larry a standing tribute. 


Pride Goeth 

Falls hurt professional drivers, too. Motor transporta- 
tion safety directors would do well to join the National 
Campaign for the Prevention of Falls as part of a program 
to prevent this type of disabling injury to drivers. 

A feature of the campaign is awards for outstanding 
accomplishment in the prevention of falls. To be eligible 
for a Certificate of Achievement, companies must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Carry on at least six activities directed particularly 
at the prevention of falls such as inspections, special safety 
meetings, distribution of booklets on falls, al the use of 
other materials provided by the Council or developed by 
participants. 


2. Achieve a reduction of 50 per cent in frequency 


during the period September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 
as compared with the period January 1, 1955 to June 30, 
1956. 


3. Or achieve a perfect record of no chargeable injuries 
as a result of falls, as defined by the American Standards 
Code Z16.1. 


To Page 36 
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AILURE to observe and obey trat 

fic signs, signals and markings ts 
an important factor in trafhe accidents 
A look at the facts indicates a strong 
need for public education on the sub 
ject. 


In 82 per cent of all fatal accidents 
in 1955, one or more driver violations 
were reported. Many of these were 
failures to observe some sign, signal 
or marking. Almost two out of ten 
drivers involved in fatal accidents 
were exceeding stated speed limits. 

The February Operation Safety kit 
is devoted to the Signs of Life pro 
gram. Its purpose is to encourage 
recognition and strict observance of 
the basic trafic signs, signals and 
pavement markings. 

As part of the Back the Attack on 
Traffic Accidents program, a reduction 
of accidents through stricter observance 
of trafic signs will have an impor- 
tant effect on the 1957 traffic toll. 

The February program, packaged in 
a two-month January-February kit, 
contains materials for conducting an 
effective Signs of Life campaign 
news releases, editorials, radio scripts 
and spot announcements, planning 
aids, leaflets, and posters. 

A revised copy of the booklet for- 
merly known as the “Highway Five’ 
and now called the “Highway Six’’ 
will be available in time for your 
February program although not in 
cluded in the Operation Safety kit. 

The widespread use of the sixth 
basic sign—the new “Yield Right of 
Way'’—makes it urgent that you in- 
clude special emphasis on this new 
sign in your February program. While 
allowing the motorist more freedom 
of movement, the Yield sign is often 
not properly understood and abuses 
have resulted. 

If your state and local community 
have passed legislation relative to the 
Yield Right of Way sign, be sure you 
are thoroughly familiar with the law. 
Then tackle the job of educating the 
public to the proper observance of 
the new Yield sign as well as the other 
five basic signs. A special news release 
on the new sign is included in the kit. 

For further information write to 
Operation Safety, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 





FOR MARCH SHOWING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE JANUARY 15th 





PRUNTED YS 
Omatriomat saraety ¢counmcre 


PUUNTED US A 
Swarreomat Savery COunmere 


T-0970-C 25x38 T-0969-B 17x23 
T-0971-A 882x112 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR APRIL POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE FEBRUARY 15th 


Make Driving LET Mi 
PLEASANT 
7 | | LIGHT 


. fle / THE 
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Ow ATIOMAL SaPETY COUNMEHE 


T-0987-C 25x38 T-0989-B 17x23 
T-0988-A 8Y2x111/2 





PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 


1-5 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A Size $0.15 $0.092 $0.063 $0.052 
B Size .25 18 1S 12 
C Size 35 27 22 .20 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days pricr to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2''xII'/2'') and (2) "'B" 


size (17''x23''). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 

City Truck City Bus Annual price 1|-4 sets, $8.85 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $7.45 per set; 50 or more 
Sales Truck Taxicab sets, $5.95 per set 


Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 


Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 


1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A size, any selection 15 .092 .063 .052 
B size, any selection 30 22 185 15 


All prices shown are subject to a 10% discount to National Safety Council Members. 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 


Director, NSC Statistics Division 


Lowest October traffic toll since 1949 reverses 19-month trend, 
points up hope to avert record highway death toll. Slash of 12 per 
cent in October drops ten-month increase to 5 per cent for a total of 
32,420 traffic deaths to November |. Cities set improvement pace. 


HE NATION reponded to the 

traffic accident emergency with an 
amazing 12 per cent death reduction 
in October. 

The sharp drop not only halted 19 
consecutive months of increases, but 
completely reversed the normal sea- 
sonal trend. 

Deaths totaled 3,450 for October. 
Not only was this 12 per cent under 
the same month of last year, but it 
was the lowest death toll for any 
October since 1949. Not since Jan- 
uary of 1948 had traffic deaths been 
reduced as much as 12 per cent in 
any month. 

The October total reversed the usual 
seasonal trend of deaths by dropping 


to the lowest level since June. Usually 
deaths are higher in October than in 
any preceding month of the year. The 
October toll was about 800 fewer than 
a normal statistical projection would 
have predicted. 

The sudden and spectacular im- 
provement in October, plus relatively 
small increases in some of the pre- 
ceding months, plus trafhc-stopping 
snow in parts of the country in No- 
vember, virtually assured that the 1956 
total would be well under 41,000. 

Figures on travel are not available 
for October (or September), so the 
influence of travel on the October de- 
crease in deaths cannot be determined 
at this time. At the end of August, 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1954, 1955 and 1956 


1954-56 1955-56 


when deaths were up 8 per cent over 
the previous year, travel was up 6 per 
cent. The death rate for 8 months was 
6.0 compared with 5.9 for the same 
months of the previous year. 

The October decrease was general, 
and widespread. All regions of the 
country reported improvements, rang- 
ing from 6 per cent to 20 per cent. 
Of 45 states reporting, 32 had im- 
provements. 

But for 10 months, only 14 states 
had fewer deaths than a year ago. 
They were: 


Rhode Island 
Nevada 

Tennessee —15% 
Delaware —15% 
Michigan — 9% 
Kentucky — 9% 
Virginia — 8% 
Nebraska — 4% 
Maine 4% 
Ohio 3% 
North Corolina 3% 
Connecticut 3% 
New Hampshire — 3% 
South Dakota — 1% 


—31% 


—27% 


Of the 571 reporting cities, 134 had 
fewer deaths in October, while 338 
reported no change. 


Change 


+ 5% 


Month 1955 1956 Change 
+ 5% 
+10% + 18% 
i. Se MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
Fi2%, 2% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 


24% 14% , - - - - 7 - T T . 
t 400° DEATHS 4 


January 2,810 2,950 
February 2,319 2,730 
March , 2,602 2,940 
April 2,753 2,920 
May 7 3,101 3,160 
June 2,982 3,400 
July 3,350 3,520 
August 3,586 3,660 + 14% 2% 

September 3,446 3,690 +20% + 7% 3,000 
October 3,918 3,450 — 1% —12% 


+13% + 5% 1,000 


+ 16% 5% 





Ten Months 8 30,867 32,420 
November 253 3,559 
December 3,522 4,000 


35,586 





TOTAI 38,426 


All 1954 and 1955 figures from N.O.V.S.—other figures are National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports 
are received for the various months. For this reason the figures above for 1956 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future ol 
issues of PuBLic SAFETY. JAM FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT WOV DEC 


Y 1955 + 4 4 + 
MILES (miutioy | 
J o' hncgetie — 


4 


40,000 
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Among the cities with improve 
ments at the end of 10 months, the 
following have populations of more 
than 200,000: 


—— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
FIRST 10 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 


WH.- 3% 


Decrease Decrease 
in Deaths in Per Cent 


City 
Rochester, N. Y. it 
Jacksonville, Fla. 10 
Cincinnati, Ohio 23 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Providence, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. 
Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 
Denver, Colo. 


Toledo, Ohio 


nN ad 


—55% 
—42% 
—40% 
—30%" 
—29% 
—23% 
—16% 
—14% 
—13% 
—10% 


Chicago, III. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Portland, Ore. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


» 


—10% 
—10% 
8% 


INNNK BRN 





BBB decreases 


5% 
WG 
3% 
2% 
15% 
6% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 


10 MONTHS 


+5 % 


es | REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


BBB IWcREASES OR NO CHANGE 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


(Figures in 


deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1955, population 
estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rates: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


arenthesis following the 1956 mileage rate indicate the num- 


ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


Months 


TOTAL 
U.S 
inte 

Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn, 


Idaho 
Ill 
Ind. 
lowa 
Kans. 
Ky. 
La. 
Me. 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 


..10 


10 
10 
id 


..10 
10 


Deaths 


Identical Period 
Reported 1956 


32,42( 
793 
359 
391 

3,021 
354 
242 
72 
44 
983 
907 
214 
970 
574 
550 
604 
618 
132 
443 
441 
1,401 
518 
430 
889 
217 
251 
105 


1955 


30,867 
673 
281 
341 

2,739 
354 
249 


1954 


28,811 
656 
316 

31 
2,472 
330 
185 
73 
42 


770 
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% Changes 
1955 1954 
to to 
1956 1956 
13% 
- 21% 
14% 
23% 
22% 
7% 
31% 
1% 
5% 
8% 


Months 


Reported 1956 


10 
10 
10 
- 
10 
1 
10 
10 
10 
it 
10 
10 
10 


Deaths 


Identical Period 


84 
618 
317 

1,301 
886 
138 

1,576 
ss5 


338 


1,436 


52 
$78 
156 
610 


079 


1955 


87 


284 


1,264 


1 


909 


107 


,627 


75 
370 
158 
715 


2,029 


( 


166 

63 
723 
386 
287 
743 


123 


1954 


75 
615 
296 

1,226 
812 
122 

1,496 
454 
330 

1,234 

57 

457 
150 
610 

1,965 
163 

43 
623 
336 
292 
680 


133 


-ANADIAN 


4 
115 
80 
559 
78 


il 
120 
80 
526 
39 


% Changes 
55 


195 


to to 


1956 


s*) 
S 59 
PS 4 


~ 
S 9 > 9 
2 A aR ak 2 Rt Re 


wh ty 4 


PROVINCES 


— 23% 

+ 56% 

+ 14% 
0 


— 10% 


4 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- 


1956 1956 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES »3 O90 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Detroit, Mich. 160 167 185 
. Chicago, Il. 274 304 301 
All cities in this group 
New York, N. Y 448 515 44 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,006 


. Washington, D. € 44 57 
San Francisc« Calit 69 64 
Cleveland, Ohio 77 74 
All cities in this group 
Baltimore, Md 95 


8 
Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


Minneapolis, Minn 31 31 
Dallas, Texas 41 31 
Houston, Texas 59 70 
Cincinnati, Ohio 35 58 
Seattle, Wash $i 20 
All cities in this group 
Buffalo, N. Y 42 42 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 47 $2 
Milwaukee, Wis 57 36 
Boston, Mass 5445 
New Orleans, La ‘4 
Group IV (350,000 to 


Denver, Colo 30 
Portland, Ore. 32 
Indianapolis, Ind 34 

. Columbus, Ohio 33 
All cities in this group 

. San Antonio, Texas 42 
Memphis, Tents 33 
Oakland, Calit 39 
Atlanta, Ga. i8 
San Diego, Calif 


Louisville, Ky 


Group V 
Rochester, N 
Wichita i 

. Oklahoma City, 
Providence, I 
Toledo, Ohio 
Miami, Fla 
Dayton, Ohio 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Syra Se N y 
Norfolk, Va 

. Se. Paul, Minn 
A cities tr gt 
Long Beach, Calif 
Omaha et 
Akron, Ol 
Tampa, F 
Fort 


$s 


Utica, N 
Fresno, Calif 
Reading, Pa 
W ilmingtor ) 
Rockford, Ill 
Albuquerque, N. M 
ulsa, Ok 
Des Moines, lowa 
Trent N. J 
Peoria, Ul 
Montgomery, Ala 
Lubbock, Texas 
. Erie, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn 


tration death rate which is the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1956 1956 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


Baton Rouge, La 8 4 8 
. Knoxville, Tenn. 8 10 12 
Fort Wayne, Ind , 7 9 
New Haven, Conn 6 6 
Phoenix, Ariz 2 19 
South Bend, Ind 
. Waterbury, Conn. 1 
Arlington, Va § 
Berkeley, Calif 
. Tacoma, Wash. 
5. Grand Rapids, Mich 
Yonkers, Y 
Flint, Mich. 
Bridgeport, Conn 
All cities in this group 
Evansville, Ind 
Lincoln, Neb 
Austin, Texas 
2. Duluth, Minn. 
Canton, Ohio 
Glendale, Calif 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif 
Amarillo, Texas 
. Savannah, Ga. 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Charlotte, N. € 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
2. Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nashvitle, Tenn 
Shreveport, La 
Spokane, Wash 
Little Rock, Ark 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Springfield, Mass 
San Jose, Calif 
Gary, Ird 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Mobile, Ala 
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Group VII (50,000 


. Aurora, lil. 

. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Johastown, Pa. 

. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

New Britain, Conn. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

. Springfield, Mo. 

. Charleston, W. Va. 
Macon, Ga. 

West Allis, Wis 

. Columbus, Ga. 
Burbank, Calif. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Lansing, Mich. 

. Abilene, Texas 
Lynn, Mass 
Wilkes-Barre 
Orlando, Fla 
Asheville, N. C. 
Roanoke, Va. 

. Springfield, Ohio 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Raleigh, N. ¢ 

. Racine, Wis. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Durham, N. ¢ 
Dubuque, lowa 
Evanston, Ill 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Brookline, Mass. 

36. Pontiac, Mich. 
Topeka, Kan 

38. Lancaster, Pa 

49. Woonsocket, R. I. 

40. Hamilton, Ohio 

41. Alexandria, Va 

42. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1956 1956 
Ten Months Reg. Pop. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 3 
Lexington, Ky 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 
Columbia, S$ 
. Decatur, Ill. .. 
. Stockton, Calif. 
. Royal Oak, Mich 
. St. Joseph, Mo. 
. Stamford, Conn. 
. Waterloo, Iowa 
. Jackson, Mich. 
. Wichita Falls, Texas 
Portsmouth, Va 
Bay City, Mich. 
All cities in this group 
. Jackson, Miss. 7 
. Greenville, S. ¢ 
Sioux Falls, S. D 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Tucson, Ariz 
Lorain, Ohio 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Passaic, N. J 
Pawtucket, R. I 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Augusta, Ga , ; 
Charleston, S. € 
. Saginaw, Mich 
. Cicero, Ill 
. Joliet, Il 
. Fort Smith, Ark 
Davenport, lowa 
. Gadsden, Ala 
uncie, Ind 
. Covington, Ky 
San Bernardino, Calif 
Manchester, 
Green Bay, Wis 
Waco, Texas 
Hoboken, N, J 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
W. Palm Beach, Fla 
Santa Monica, Calif 
Bethlehem, Pa. . 
San Mateo, Calif 
East Orange, N. J 3 
Sioux City, lowa l 
Medford, Mass 1 
Richmond, Calif 5 
Oak Park, Ill i 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 8 
5 
l 
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Portland, Me . 
East Chicago, Ind 
Atlantic City, N. J 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000 


. Battle Creek, Mich. 5 

. Lafayette, ind. 1 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Fargo, N. D. 

Marion, Ohio 

Bloomington, Ind 

. University City, Mo. 

. Rochester, Minn. 

. Beloit, Wis. ..... 

. Kankakee, Il. 

. Jackson, Tenn, . 
Kingston, N. Y 

. Manitowoc, Wis. 

. Torrington, Conn. 

. Fairmont, W j 
Richfield, Minn 

. Las Vegas, Nev. 
Odessa, Texas 

. Billings, Mont. 

. Reno, Nev. 

. Poughkeepsie, 
22. Everett, Wash, 
Elyria, Ohio 
. Richmond, Ind 
. Tallahassee, Fla. 

. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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1956 195¢ 1956 
Ten M ynths Reg Pop Te mths Reg 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate 


0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
07 


3 Albany, Ga ¢ 4 0 23.1 Van Wert, Ohio 
8 4. Greenwich, Conn. | J . Cudahy, Wis. 
3 4 Granite City, Ill! 5 4 4 90. Bowling Green, Ohio 
6 Bristol, Conn l . Logan, Utah 
6 37. West Haven, Cor 5 5 Bellefontaine, Ohio 
3 Rock Island, Ill ; . Charles City, lowa 
0 3 Coral Gables, Fla ( 20.5 . Red Wing, Minn. 
5 Middletown, Conn ? l ( 5. Livermore, Calif 
Petersburg, Va 4 5.0 1 96. Springheld Twp., Pa 
Revere, Mass ) 12 . Cadillac, Mich. 
Norwalk, Conn 5 l . La Salle, Ill. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 3.6 26 . Swampscott, Mass. 
New London, Conn l ( 3 106. Two Rivers, Wis 
Kearny, N. J. ; : l Winchester, Contr 
Winona, Minn 6  o7 2. Beacon, N. Y. 
Manchester, Contr ) l 10 Milford, Mass 
Vineland, N. J 10 56 . West Lafayette, Ind. 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 
Group IX (10,0 ‘ . Webster, Mass. 
107. Derby, Conr 
Birmingham, Mich. . , 3. Amherst, Mass 
l Mt. Clemens, Mich. . , l Watertown Conr 
l Kingsport, Tenn l . Hollywood, Fla. 
l Medford, Ore. : . . Benton Harbor, Mich. 
1 Aurora, Colo 0 0.0 0 . Ypsilanti, Mich. 
l Klamath Falls, Ore ( 1 11 Monroe, Mict 
1. : Butler, Pa. : . 11 South Euclid, Ohi 
1. : Elmhurst, Ill. - ) 2 0 ) Roseville, Mich 
| 
l 
1 
1 
1 


. Enid, Okla. 
Plainfield, N. 

. Hagerstown, Md. 
Salina, Kan. .. 
Pocatello, Idaho 

. Eau Claire, Wis. 

33. East Cleveland, Ohio 0. 
4. Arlington, Mass. 0 
akima, Wash. 5 0 
Mishawaka, Ind. 0 

. Newport News, Va 0 

. Galesburg, Ill. 0. 

. Wausau, Wis. 0 

. Anderson, Ind. 0 

. Gainesville, Fla 0 

. Linden, N. J. 0. 

. Steubenville, Ohio 0 
Lake Charles, La 0 
Fond du Lac, Wis ( 
Daly City, Calif 0.4 
Mason City, lowa ( 
New Kensington, Pa 
Muskegon, Mich 
High Point, N. ¢ 

. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Boise, Idaho 

3. Milford, Conn. 

. Kokomo, Ind. 
Midland, Texas 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 

. Se. Louis Pk., Minn. 

- Culver City, Calif. 

. Great Falls, Mont... 

. Jamestown, N. Y 

. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Pensacola, Fla 
Colorado Spgs., € 

. Appleton, Wis. 

. Concord, N. H. 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

. Belmont, Mass. 
White Plains, N. Y 

. Chicopee, Mass. 

. Rome, Ga. ... ; 
Ann Arbor, “Mich 
East Hartford, Conn 
Pine Bluff, Ark 

. Annapolis, Md. 
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Pasadena, Texas : . Salisbury, N. C. 
. Victoria, Texas . . 1 Boulder 
Holland, Mich ( ( ) 11 Aust } 
Janesville, Wis ) ( ( ) 119. Uniontow 
Kenmore, N. Y. 
Shorewood, 
Longview, Wash. 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Sherman, Texas 
Sumter, S. 
La Porte, 
Lawrence < 
Webster Gri 
Floral Park 
Morristown 
La Grang I ) ( ).0 131 m 
Plainview, Texas ’ . 2. Wooster, Ohio 
Sedalia, Mo ( ( 
Bismarck, N. D 
Tiffin, Ohio 1 0 0 1 Pittsburg 
Lake Worth, Fla. 2 , l Goshen, Ir 
Stratford, Conn Hanford, Calif. ; 1 Aberdeen, S. D 
Vancouver, Wash ) Whitefish Bay, W A ‘ . Ashland, Ohio 
Barberton, Ohio 4 1.7 . Caldwell, Idaho ‘ . Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Beverly Hills, Calit , ? Frankfort, Ind ( 0. ( All cities h 
. Sandusky, Ohio ’ ; . Bristol, Pa 
Elmira, N. Y | 7 5. Hibbing, Mir 
Maywood, Ill ? 1.7 8 . Frederick, Md. 
Burlington, Iowa ? 1 1.7 . Helena, Mont. 
Lockport, N. Y Pe, Coffeyville, Kan ( 
West Orange, N. ] 4 4 . Jeffersonville, Ind i peed — Il 
All cities in this group l Streator ( 0. i Le mit “eer Mass 
Fitchburg, Mass . 1 1. . Valparaiso, Ind. . . 1 Sterling, I! 
Watertown, N. Y , I L is ( 2. Kennewi Wash ( Elmwood Park, Ill. 
. Easton, Pa 3 l East f onn ) oO San Marino, Calif 
. Hackensack, N. J. 9 8. Albert Minn . Monroe, N. C. 
Montclair, N. J 2 1.9 . Marietta, Ohio ( Cedar Falls, lowa 
Middletown, Ohio ) ». So. Portland, } ( I 0 152. Arkansas City, Kar 
Bangor, Me 2 4 7 2.1 ‘ Hillside, N. J ( 5 0. ] Suffolk, Va 
Fairfield, Conn. 2 ‘ 9 . Reidsville, N. C. . 5 Edina, Minn 
. Vallejo, Calif. 7 : R ‘ permet ey, Mich ( 0 0.( 55. North Adams, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. . Pile 2. 50. Emporia, Kan ( ( 0. ( 156. Newton, Kan 
. Brownsville, Texas 2. " . Wisconsin Rpds., Wis. ; 1 Faribault, Minn 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 2 2.1 5 McAlester, Okla ( ( ( ) 1 Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa + Sy . East ig “ean ‘ d 1 Boone, Iowa 
Warren, Ohio 5 , 223 Cranto N ) l 160. Park Forest, Ill 
Rapid City, 8. D 3 2.2 Bellevue, Pa 0 0. . Sault St. Marie, Mich. 
W. Hartford, Conn ? 2.2 ‘ Stillwater, Okla ) 0 0 162. Sweetwater, Texas 
Burlington, Vt ? 5 El Dorado, Kar ( 1 Big Spring, Texas 
Greenville, Miss St. Augustine, Fla 0 0.0 0 16 Netedham, Mass 
Highland Pk., Mich. Brainerd, Minn. ; ; l Lamesa, Tex: 
‘aukegan, Iil Highland Pk Texas ( l » 0 166. Shelton, Conr 
Danbury, Conn. Greenwood, Miss. , 7. Lodi, Calif 
Council Bluffs, lowa Moorhead, Minn. , 168. Massena, N. Y 
Palo Alto, Calif . Oswego, N. Y . . 69. Gardner, Mass 
La Crosse, Wis Albany, Calif ) . Atchison, Kan. 
Grand Forks, N. D Norfolk, Neb l ( l Beaver Dam, Wis 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Naugatuck, Conn. : 172. Mankato, Minn 
Moline, Ill Brookfield, Ill ) l ( ! Bell, Calif 
Parma, Ohio Owatonna, Minn ( ( ( 1 Virginia, Minn 
Zanesville, Ohio ?.6 99. Watertown, Wis. R : 1 So. Milwaukee, 
Owensboro, Ky 2.6 2 ? Fergus Falls, Minn ( ) 176. Freeport 
Hamden, Conn 2 2 2 71. So. Orange, N. J » 0 ) . Darien, Conn. 
Hamtramck, Mich 2 l 2. Winfield, Kan ( » 0 ( . Mansfield, Conn 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 2 2 1 Hawthorne, N. J ( 0 04 9. Napa, Calif 
St. Cloud, Minn » 2.9 12 East Moline, Ill 0 oO. River Forest, Ill 
Elgin, Ill 2.9 12.6 St. Joseph, Mict ( 0 31. Vincennes, Ind 
Champaign, Ill 4 Attleboro, Mass. P ‘ 32. Marinette, Wis 2 
Danville, Va Ansonia, Conn. , , l Great Bend, Kan » 2 18 
Wilmington, N. ¢ Hornell, N. Y 4. Rahway, N. J 4 11. 
Lincoln Park, Mich Mitchell, S. D. , y 5. Ironwood, Mich 2 10 
Norwich, Conn. Conneaut, Ohio ) ) 18 Huntington, Ind 2 2 15 
Superior, Wis Ecorse, Mich. i . is Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 2.5 9.2 
. Clearwater, Fla 
Waltham, Mass. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
. Wese Covina, Calif. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Euclid, Ohio 
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Fort Mey 

Niles, Mich 

Walla Walla 

Rock Hill, S. C. 
Hazel Park, Mich. 
Rich! 1 W 
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Winnetka, Ill ) » O { 188. Owosso, Mich 2 2 15.1 
Central Falls, R. I » 0.0 0 . Bellaire, Ohio ; 2.6 9. 
. Marshfield, Wis. ; ¥ 7 Waukesha. Wis. ? 2.6 17 
. Rye, N._Y. . . . Stevens Point, Wis 4 1 2.9 14.5 
. Bristol, Va. Ee m ; 
. Rocky River, Ohio ‘0 0. Turn Page 
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1956 195 1956 1956 
Reg Ten Months Reg. Pop 


Ten Months 
5 Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


1956 1955 1954 


20.5 
15.0 
30.3 
22.0 

9.8 
21.6 
19.2 
16.0 
23.1 


Fort Thomas, Ky l ee: ) 201. Monrovia, Calif. . 4 0 
Westfield, N. J 3 S a4 ) 202. Port Chester, N. Y. 3 
Calumet City, Ill 2 ? 3 24 203. St. Clair Shores, Mich. 5 

Alpena, Mich J > 204. Garden City, Kan 

Xenia, Ohio ? ) 205. Doncra, Pa 

Astoria, Ore ? ? ) 3 06. Orange, Calif. . 

Takoma Park, Md 1 ) ) 9 07. Wethersfield, Conn 

Niles, Ohi > Hopewell, Va 

Brawley. Calif Albion, Mich 


> 
NY OBertnVu 








MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


[hirty states reported more injuries during the first eight months of 1956 
than for the same period last year. The District of Columbia alone recorded 
fewer injuric: 

For eight months or less 42 states and the District of Columbia reported. 
Forty states tallied more injuries. Only two states and the District counted 
fewer 

For the entire reporting period, 30 states listed more trafic deaths, 9 states 
and the District counted fewer, and four states reported no change from last 


year 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1956 and 1955 


1956 
% Changes Ratio of 
1955 to 1956 Injuries 
Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


Months 
Reported Deaths 
* 


1956 1955 


21,229 19,849 + 7 35 
499 +23 
1m i +28 
243 +16 
, OO 
i 
191 
41 
10 
59 
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Tenn 
Texas 
Utah 
Vt 

Va 
Was! 
7. we 
Wis 
Wyo 


*Rural in 


**Death and 


totals cover the months orted by all states as indicated in this column 








1956 1956 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 
23.8 
29.1 
19.8 


. Vernon, Conn 

. Fremont, Ohio . 

. Wilmette, Ill 

. Westport, Conn 

4. No. iami, Fla. é 
215. W. Springfield, Mass. 

. Muskegon Hts., Mich 

yo Sg eee 

. Newport Beach. Calif. 

. Wallingford, Conn 

. Escanaba, Mich. 

. Windham, Conn. 

. River Rouge, Mich 

. Windsor, Conn. 

. Killingly, Conn 2 
25. Southington, Conn 4 
226. Branford, Conn 5 
227. Groton, Conn. . 5 

4 
+ 
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228. Stonington, Conn 
229. Enfield, Conn 


CANADIAN CITIES 


Montreal, Que. 99 86 68 
Toronto, Ont a ee 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 32 18 21 
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Fleet News 
From Page 28 


Certificates of Commendation are 
available for supervisors of firms quali- 
fying for the award. 

Forms for making the first required 
report for the Certificate of ry veg 
ment will be sent promptly on enroll- 
ment. To enroll, write to National 
Safety Council Headquarters. 


Safety Program Needs the Boss 


A safety program needs not just “a 
boss” but ‘‘the boss.” 


That was what M, R. Jensen, vice- 
president, Consolidated Freightways, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., told delegates 
to the 44th annual National Safety 
Congress in Chicago. 

He said management backing of a 
program for truck fleet safety must 
be unqualified and complete. On the 
other hand, the safety department must 
accept responsibility for seeing that 
management has all the facts before 
it. This includes the economic factors 
of cost and production savings, he 
said. 

With a safety program on this basis, 
Jensen pointed out, ‘I am convinced 
that all those good things resulting 
from safe operation such as better 
service, fewer injuries and more favor- 
able public opinion will follow as an 
automatic result.”’ 





[Ast YEAR many died from gas. 


A few inhaled it. Some 
touched a match to it, but most 
just stepped on it. 
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can Society of Safety Engineers (Niagara 


1 ° >) + e ‘ Hotel). Patsy E. Gismondi, executive sec 
Coming Events in the Field of Safety retary, 1436 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 9, 
= N.Y. 
May 9-11, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


March 3-5, Richmond, Va. May 6-8, Allentown, Bethlehem, [wenty-seventh Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 


Southern Safety Congress & Exposition Easton, Pa. (Robert E. Lee Hotel). H. §. Baucom, di 
(John Marshall Hotel ) Contact Ww L Thirtieth Annual Eastern Pennsylvania rector of safety, North Carolina Industrial 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 892 Safety Conference. Harold A. Seward, sec Comnmn:: Maheiahe 0% 

Richmond 25, Va retary-treasurer, Lehigh Valley Safety Coun ye ee 
‘ cil, 602 Third St., Bethlehem, Pa October 21-25, Chicago _ 
March 13-14, Philadelphia Forty-fifth National Safety Congress & 

Twenty-third Annual Regional Safety and a @O Riteence Walle AI V Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Con- 
Fire Conference & Exhibit (Bellevue-Strat- ning &-9, Niagara Falls, N. Y. tact R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
ford Hotel). Contact Harry H. Verdier, Seventeenth Western New York Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
managing director, Greater Philadelphia Conference in cooperation with the Ameri- 11. 

Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 7, 


March 18-19, Boston 
Thirty-sixth Annual Massachusetts Safety va _ 
Conference (Hotel Sutler). Ber R Har 4 @ Bedder Equipped Safety Patrol! 


mon, director of activities and information, 


Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., 
Boston 9 











March 18-20, Los Angeles 

Fourth Annual Safety Congress and Ex- | The cost of a well equipped School Safety 
hibit (AmbassaJor Hotel). Sponsored by 7 
the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC. 
Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, 3388 the safety of school children 
West Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif 

Well uniformed patrolmen command at- 

March 18-22, New York ‘ P : * 

Ry : tention and are able to act with authority. 

T'wenty-seventh Annual Greater New : ‘ iit : / 
York Safety Convention and Exposition Graubard’s has the uniform equipment 
(Hotel Statler). Paul F. Stricker, execu- | that will simplify the task of your patrol 


tive vice-president, Greater New York _ a 
Safety Council. 60 E. 42nd St.. New York corps, enable it to operate more efficiently. 


17 


Patrol Corps is a small price to pay for 


Here is our Overseas Cap No. 80 that will 
March 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. j lend dignity and uniformity to your pa- 
Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference trol. Made of top quality Gabardine with 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, : 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- leather sweatbands. Trimmed with con- 


7 : : ‘ ‘ A. Overseas Caps No. 80 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind trasting color. Braid. All sizes. P 


March 25-27, Houston, Texas Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 furnished 


Nineteenth Annual Texas Safety Con- . : . : wer , : 
ference and Governor's Highway Safety in eight point style as illustrated with 


Conference. Contact J. O. Musick, general strap. Gives an Official, distinctive appear- 
manager, Texas Safety Association, 330 ance. Available in navy blue from stock 
Littleheld Bldg., Austin, Texas : 
and also other colors on request. All 
April 3-4, Indianapolis, Ind. sizes. Eagle cap badges extra. 
Tenth Central Indiana Safety Conference 5 * 


& Exhibit (C laypool Hotel). Contact Jack WE ALSO FURNISH THE FOLLOWING: 
E. Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety 
Belts 


Council, Indianapolis Chamber of Com 

a N. Meridian St., Indianapolis Patrol Badges 
Rain Coats 

Capes 

Signs 

Rubber Boots 

Overshoes 

Arm Bands 

Caution Flags Gabardine 8-Point Caps 

No. 70 


April 9-11, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-seventh All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Deshler Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact A. W. Moon, congress manager, The 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Room 611, 
Ohio Department Bldg., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


April 11-12, Kansas City, Mo. 
Central States Safety Congress (Hotel FOR OUR CATALOG 

President). G. M. Burns, director, Kansas 

City Safety Council, 409 Dwight Bldg., 

Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Tih Bil Catal Ne GR A U B - a y A Seeeuie oe 
Fifth Biennial Centeal New York Safety | os 
Conference & Exposition (Hcetel Syracuse). | Newark Y, N J 


Newell C. Townsend, administrative secre- ‘ - 
tary, 351 South Warren St., Syracuse 2, ‘America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters 


N. Y 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
for your Safety Library 








Books, pamphlets and periodicals of interest to safety men. 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, Pamphlets, Articles 


iccident Investigation 


The Engineer and Accidents on the 
Road O. W. Gilmore. 12p. 1956 


Che Institution of Highway Engineers, 
17 Victoria Street, London S. W. 1, 


England. (A proposal for a systematic 
investigation of accidents on the roads ) 


Accident Statistics 

Accident Rate fs, 1955-56 Motor 
Transportation Fleets and Final Bul 
etin, National Fleet Safety Contest 
‘a | P 1956 


Ill 
Analysis 
dents of Motor Carriers, 


of Defective Vehicle Acci 
1952-1953 


National Safety Council, 
125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


28p. 1956 Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administration 

Precedent for Broad Traffic Powers 
Set By Court Rulings in Baltimore. 
Thomas D’Alexandro, Jr. Traffic Quar- 
terly p471-480, October 1956. (Estab- 
lishment and functions of Baltimore's 
office of Traffic Director) 


Automobiles 

The Automobile—A Challenge to 
Medicine. Journal of the American 
Medical Association. p.888-890, Oct. 
27, 1956. 

Automobile Facts and Figures, 36th 
edition, 80p. 1956. Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, New Center 
Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 80p. 1956. 





Engineering Safety Into Today's 
Cars. Charles A. Chayne, 47p. 1956. 
General Motors Proving Ground, Mil- 
ford, Michigan, (The car's develop- 
ment and its various safety features) 

The Need For Motor Car Legisla 
tion, Horace E, Campbell. Reprint 6p 
Nebraska State Medical Journal. Au 
gust, 1956. (Needs for improving 
driving and cars from the physician's 
point of view) 


Conference 

Proceedings—T he Eighth California 
Street and Highway Conference. Insti- 
tute of Transportation and Traffic En- 
gineering, 124p. 1956. $2.00. Univer- 
sity Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


Controlled Access 
Controlling Highway Access. J. W. 
Guyton, Traffic Quarterly. p529-546. 


Drag Strips 

IACP Condemns Drag Strips. Traf- 
fic Digest and Review. p 1. Oct. 1956. 
(Resolution expressing the policy that 
law enforcement agencies refrain from 
participating in any operation con- 
nected with Drag Strips or Speed Con- 
test ) 


Drivers and Driving 

Mr. Average Motorist. Pyke John- 
son. Traffic Engineering. p13-16. Oct. 
1956. 

Quite Your Skidding. 14p. 1956. 
National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. (In- 
formation on winter driving and stop- 
ping distances on ice and snow) 

State Aid for Drivers Courses Start 
in Michigan. AAMVA Bulletin. p9, 
Oct. 1956. 

Willett Drivers Must Prove They 
Can Drive. Phil Hirsch. Commercial 
Car Journal, p76-77+. 


Enforcement 

Buffalo Tests “E-Day’’ Technique. 
Walter Froehlich. Traffic Digest and 
Review. p9-14. Oct. 1956, (Police 
and newspaper work together in Buf- 


falo, N. Y. in developing the traffic 
“shampoo,” a combination of selective 
enforcement and surprise-and-suspense 
tactics ) 

Complaints in Traffic Cases. (Part 
II continued from September issue). 
Robert L. Donigan. Traffic Digest and 
Review. p22-29. Oct. 1956. 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple. effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale dels of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD: 





Engineering 

The Coordination of Highway and 
Trafic Engineering. John C. Kohl. 
Traffic Quarterly. p.509-516. Oct. 
1956. (Concepts of the traffic engi- 
neering profession) 





EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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Fire Protection 

Problems of Speedway Fire Protec- 
tion. Fire Engineering. p942-944+-. 
Oct. 1956, (Experience of New York 
State Thruway ) 


Highways 

Effect of a White Reflectorized 
Shoulder Line on Lateral Pavement 
Four Lane Divided Highways. G. Al- 
bert Hile. 13p and charts 1956. Con- 
necticut State Highway Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 

How New Orleans Solved the Prob- 
lem of a 5-Point Intersection. John 
F, Exnicios. Street Engineering. p10- 
14. Oct. 1956. 


Insurance 
New York Safety Responsibility Act. 
Joseph P. Kelly. Best's Insurance News 
Fire and Casualty. p66+, Oct. 
1956. 


Intersections 

New Orleans Solves a Five Point 
Problem. John F. Exnicios. Traffic 
Engimeering. p9-12. Oct. 1956. 


Legislation 
Uniform Vehicle Code Amended. 
Traffic Engineering. p29. Oct. 1956 
Uniform Vehicle Code Changes 
Robert L. Donigan and Edward C. 
Fisher. Traffic Digest and Review. 
p2-5+. Oct. 1956. 


Parking 
Parking Space What American 
Cities Are Doing To Provide It. S6p. 
1956. $2.00. American Municipal 
Association, 1625 H. St.. N. W., 


Washington ©, D. C. 


Programs 

New York City’s Traffic Presents 
a Problem Centuries Old. Stephen 
P. Kennedy. Traffic Quarterly. p547 
563. Oct. 1956. 


Trafhc Engineering and Planning at 


a High Level in State Government. 


Philip S. Mancini 
p564-574. Oct. 1956. 
ning in Rhode Island ) 

BACK THE ATTACK ON TRAF- 
FIC ACCIDENTS. Special PuBLic 
SAFETY Issue. 40p. 1956. National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. (A catalog of infor- 
mation and materials for furthering 
the campaign ) 


Traffic Quarterly. 
(Trafic Plan- 


Signs and Signal; 

Safety of Mainte- 
Personnel. Circular 327. 7p. 
1956. Highway Research Correlation 
Service, Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution, Washington, D. C. 


Committee on 


NANCE 


Controlling Traffic Signals from 
Moving Emergency Vehicles. Manici- 
pal Signal Engineer. p19, Oct. 1956. 
(The new system known as NATECS 
automatically controls signals at inter- 
sections ) 

Electronic Trathc Control to Speed 
and Safeguard Fire Force Response. 
Fire Engineering. p913-915+. Oct. 
1956. (Experiments indicate drivers 
of emergency vehicles can control street 
traffic signals from moving vehicles, 
at a distance by short wave radio) 

The Illuminated School Speed Limit 
Sign. Sp and charts. 1956. Planning 
and Trafhc Division, Michigan State 
Highway Department, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 

Selecting the Proper Type of Signal 
Equipment for Installation on City 
Streets. Henry A. Barnes. Municipal 
Signal Engineer. p20-24, Oct. 1956. 


Traffic Safety Organizations 
Citizens Traffic Safety Board. Traffic 

Digest and Review. p7-8. Oct. 1956. 

(Grants-in-aid for Traffic Training ) 





SAVE TRAP LIFE 
“MINUTEMAN” 


when respiratory emergencies occur, such 
as heart attack, suffocation, shock, etc. 


STEPHENSON 


Weighs only 
30 pounds 


RESUSCITATOR 


THREE MACHINES IN ONE 
RESUSCITATOR 
INHALATOR 
ASPIRATOR 


Easy to Operate 
Does More for the Victim 


Write for Free demonstration 
or pamphiet S-401 


TT 


MEW JtRSEY 
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THIS FREE 


159 Of i Ot We 


shows you... 


.. . HOW THIS "es 


“fut 


RESCUE KIT... 


- 
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---uses 7% TONS 
of HYDRAULIC 
POWER to FREE 

TRAPPED VICTIMS* 

FASTER! 


READ WHY the P-F RESCUE KIT gives 
you all the power, speed and versatil- 
ity for FAST, SURE RESCUE. 

READ HOW the P-F 72 Ton, Remote- 
Control Jack and All-Position Ram, 
Speedlok Tubing and Versatile Attach- 
ments, including the exclusive Bite-Tite 
Pull Clamps, Cleated Push Base and 
Spreader, fit all rescue situations. 

Before purchasing any Rescue Equip- 
meni send for your FREE copy of this 
informetive bulletin. 


MAIL COUPON 


-- 
H. K. PORTER, INC. 
SOMERVILLE 43, MASS. 

Please send me copy of Rescue Kit 
Bulletin 
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Hoosier Industry 


From Page 19 


closer attention to the rules of the 
road. An improvement in the atti- 
tudes of industrial drivers appears to 
be rubbing off on other drivers, out- 
side industry. 


“These safety efforts are causing 
people to become aware of hazardous 
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SAFETY comes FIRST 
REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 


YOUR TOWN 
YOUR STATE 


5467 


BICYCLE 
LICENSE 
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< Exact Size > 


SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE 4 MILE AT NIGHT 


Four colors available: 
RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
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Backs the Attack 


driving practices, whether they are ac- 
tually conscious of this fact or not,” 
Martin Fugate, finishing chief operator 
at Indiana Ordnance Works, observed 
recently. 

Mrs. Myrtle Conley, order filler at 
Perfect Circle Corporation, sums it up 
this way: “I think the off-the-job acct- 
dent prevention program is the big- 
gest humanitarian project Perfect 
Circle has sponsored—and the com- 
pany has many good ones to its credit.”’ 





44 OTHING will ruin the 

country if the people 
themselves will undertake its 
safety; and nothing can save it 
if they leave that safety in any 
hands bét their own."—Daniel 
Webster 











A significant by-product of ‘‘Opera- 
tion Live Longer’ has occurred in the 
fields of community and public rela- 
tions. Citizens and the press of a num- 
ber of Hoosier communities have 
viewed with approval the joint action 
of plant management and employees 
in dealing with a problem of com- 
munity-wide interest. The result has 
been a new friendliness and loyalty 
‘coward the plant and its people on the 
part of the public. 

These communities have found it a 
relatively simple matter for industrial 
and civic safety groups to synchronize 
their automotive safety programs as 
well as other endeavors of mutual in- 
terest. 

Flexibility is the keynote. The basic 
plan may be easily adjusted to meet 
local situations. Aid provided by the 
state is twofold: 

(1) Ammunition for the industrial 
safety forces is prepared and _pack- 
aged in an attractive folder, on which 
is emblazoned “Operation Live Long- 
er.’ Professor Lingo and his staff select 
the topics and then develep the pro- 
motional information for the pub:ica- 
tion. 

The kits usually cover special em- 
phasis themes, such as winter driving 
hazards, motor manners, vehicle main- 
tenance, vacation driving, school satety 
and nighttime traffic dangers. Each kit 
contains a planning guide, fact sheet, 
subject outline, suggested editorials 
and news releases for local publica- 
tions, radio and television ‘‘spot’’ an- 
nouncements, leaflets, pamphlets, post- 
ers and current statistical data. 


Troopers Are Tub Thumpers 

(2) The second phase is carried out 
by a group of Indiana State Police 
trafic safety specialists, under Captain 
Paul T. Beverforden. The troopers in 
this force are the official tub thumpers. 
They are easily recognized as they 
make their visits to the cooperating 
plants in white-painted patrol cars, 
provided by the Chrysler Corporation. 


The troopers are charged with de- 
livering each issue of the kit in person. 
Frequent return calls are made to as- 
sist plant safety directors. If it appears 
that stronger support from the top is 
needed, they go directly to the man- 
agement and labor levels. A part of 
their time is devoted to the recruit- 
ment of additional industries. 


The idea is solidly established in 
Indiana. As one industrialist put it: 
“Traffic safety is no longer a matter 
of individual concern. It’s a matter 
of national necessity.” Endorsement 
and support have been given by the 
Indiana State Federation of Labor and 
its afhliated groups; the Indiana Manu- 
facturer’s Association and the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


Superintendent Jessup is hopeful 
the plan may be utilized as an accident 
prevention tool elsewhere, to offset the 
pressures of mounting traffic ailments. 
He sees the national defense as de- 
pendent upon’ safe, efficient motor 
transportation. The effort must be 
continuous and unrelenting, in his 
Opinion, in anticipation of the 80,000,- 
000 vehicles that are expected, in a 
few years, to overflow the highways 
over which 61,000,000 cars and trucks 
now travel. 

With a creditable record of achieve- 
ment behind it, the Hoosier off-the-job 
industrial traffic safety program gives 
promise today of momentous things to- 
morrow. Indiana's graphic demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by 
industry, labor and government, work- 
ing together, is an exemplification of 
American tradition at its best. THE END 


Fowler Takes New Post 

Fred T. Fowler, Portland, Ore., city 
traffic engineer for the past 19 years, 
has resigned to take a new city posi- 
tion as coordinator of federal highway 
construction in Portland. 

William J. Weller, assistant traffic 
engineer and former director of the 
Trafic Safety Commission, took over 
the traffic engineer position tempo- 
rarily. 
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New Filme onthe 


ACTION PROGRAM 


The story of the official Action Program--what 
it is and how you can use it to help make your 
community safe--is offered in a 13-minute movie 
and seven film shorts. All are 16 millimeter, 
in sound. These films can be purchased (see 
coupon below), or write to The President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety for information 
about a free loan. 





Alias the Killer. Introductory film. Organized 
citizen support for balanced safety pro- 
grams. 13 min., black and white. $18. 


Uniform Traffic Laws. Differences in laws con- 
tribute to accidents. 5 min., color.* 


As a Matter of Fact. Facts about accidents 
pinpoint cures. 5 min., color.* 


Teach Them Traffic Safety. Safety training 
needed in school and coilege. 6 min., color.* 


Traffic Court, U. S. A. High standards win 
public respect. 7 min., color.* 


Traffic Police. Honesty, expertness and judg- 
ment essential. 6 min., color.* 








Motor Vehicle Administration. Sound licensing 
and inspection. 6 min., color.* 


Engineering for Traffic Safety. Safety begins 


with design of the road and vehicle, and 
good traffic engineering. 6 min., color.* 





* Price $25. Black and white, $12 
15-second trailers, in quantities of 8 or more, $4 each 
Prices include reels, cans, shipping cartons, and pre- 
paid parcel post. If desired, you may preview the 
films before purchase 


| CREATIVE ARTS STUDIO, INC. 


814 H ST., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| 


Film No. 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE | No. Copies Desired 
FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
General Services Building | 
Washington 25, D. C. | 
| 
| 
| 














*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Head!ight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


x 
Use of WEAVER SAFETY LANE EQUIPMENT 


for Official Inspection of Motor Vehicles 
_Is a proven way to reduce traffic accidents! 


Undoubtedly you recently read the latest re- 
port of the National Safety Council... It is 
titled ‘“The Fight for Life”...It shows 1956 
death trends applying to traffic UP 10% over 
the 38,300 deaths and 1,350,000 injuries the 
previous year. 


ACTION is required to reduce the tragic acci- 
dents. YOU can do something about it by 
pushing legislation for Official Inspection of 
Vehicles to assure safer vehicles on our high- 
ways. Such a program cut deaths 30% in New 
Jersey the first year it was in effect. 


Prior to enactment of legislation — YOU can 
help by encouraging motorists in your com- 


munity to have their cars safety-inspected at 
Service Shops at regular intervals. Weaver 
Safety Lane* Equipment is ideal for both off- 
cial inspection work and for voluntary inspec- 
tions. 


YES, Weaver Safety Lane* Equipment fits a// 
inspection programs including state owned 
and operated... municipally operated ...and 
those where car dealers and repair shops are 
the approved medium of checking. 


WEAVER EQUIPMENT is used by most Offi- 
cial Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the 
world. Write today for details on a proven 
inspection program that works. There is no 
charge or obligation of any kind. 


* Safety Llanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





